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‘€you KNOW I LOVE rou!” SAID CAPTAIN SAVILLE, 


she came of wealthy parents, and they deemed 


GERDA'S REBELLION. no ex iture too great for their darling. 


conan And these first im 
correct, Lord and Lady Desmond had wor- 





She was nof Lord Desmond’s heiress; both 
title and estates were atrictly entailed; the 


were perfectly | baron had intended to make ample provision for 


his darling, aud had saved a fortune for her 


[A NOVELETTE.] shipped their youngest child, They had thought | This was unluckily invested in « well-known 
Setting too good for Gerda; and when the | bank, deemed by its ehareholders as secure as 
wee gentle peeress was called to her last rest the | the funde. 


baron continued the spolling process by himself 

CHARTER so that, perhaps it {s not surprising Miss 
Se was sitting in the prettiest possible little | Desmond grew up with a very high sense of her 

room, whose walls were hung with pale blue silk | own importance. 

shaded by white lace; the furniture was in| For seven years she and her father had lived 

ebony and pale blue damask. There was every- alone at Desmond Castle, and they were beginnivg 





thing you could as necessary to the | to talk of Gerda’s presentation to the Queen anda 
happiness of a young - A bookcase full of | season in London, when death stepped fn and 
interesting volumes, & rosewood piano, and near parted them. Lord Desmond died suddenly, 


{v@ canterbury well stocked with music, a pretty | after afew hours’ fllness ; and Gerda, his idolised 
davenport, an elegant work-table ; a cabinet fa Sesting, was an orphan, and, as it seemed to her, 
of choice old chins occupied one corner, a stand | alone ia the world. 

of rare ferns was in another; the French win-| Bat soon she was undecelved upon this 
dows opened on to a balcony well filled with | latter point, Before the funeral her father’s 
flowers, Ja & sing'e word, one glance at Gerda | lawyer, a Lind old man, who had daughters of 
Desmond's boudoir told you two” things—that | his own, told her the truth of her family history. 








It was reading of the sudden failure of this 
bank—hearing of the loss of Gerda’s fortune— 
which gave Lord Desmond this death-blow. 
The idolised mistress of Desmond Castic was 
left utterly unprovided for-—entirely at the 
mercy of arelative she had never seen, 

*T don’c understand,” sald Gerda, pashing a 
few stray curls back from her forehead and 
looking up into Mr, Cameron’s face with a 
bewildered expression. ‘‘ Who can have a 
better right to my father’s property than I, his 
only child ?” 

You are not his only child; the late Lord 
Desmond left a son, who is undoubtedly his law- 
ful heir.” 

Gerda thought she must be dreaming. 
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“Aeon! why, he must be my brother |” 

“He is your brother, your half-brother ; ke 
was a lad iu his teens when your father married 
for the second time. He bitterly resented the 
arrival of your mother ; he had been so used to 
be frst with his father that he could not bear 
anyone else to share Lord Desmond's affections. 

“There were constant quarrels, until at last, 
when he attained his majority and came into 
the poseession of his own mother’s fortune, he 
left the Castle, vowing he* would not stay 
avother dey in the place which was no longer a 
home to him. You were a little child of three 
when your father and his heir parted) From that 
day no word or line from Mr, Desmond ever 
reached ihe Castle, and he and his father never 
met again,” 

** Perhaps he fs dead,” suggested Garda, not 
fn any avaricious desire to own all the good 
things his death would give her, buat because she 
could not believe any man could keep at enmity 
with such a father as hera for well-nigh fifteen 
years, 

‘That was my opinion until the last week, in 
fact, until Lord Desmond's ilineses; but I am 
convinced now he is alive, and thet your father 
knew it.” 

“ But why-——” 

“ Miss Desmond,” said the lawyer, kindly, 
"you were your father’s darling ; it was the news 
that the fortune he had saved for you was Jost 
beyond recall which killed him. Had he nob 
known his son to be alive the bank failure would 
not have troubled him, as, failing Alan, you 
would be his helr-at-law.” 

Gerda underatvod. Young as she was she 
gathered the true estate of her prospects. At 
eighteen she was penniless ; brought up in luxury 
she was now poorer than one of her father's 
servants. She was a very proud girl; she shed 
no tears, and her voice never faltered as she eaid, 
alowly,— ; 

“Then he, my step-brother, is master here, 
aod I must go away.” . 

“‘But where?” aeked Mr. Camerop, in’s 
eoncernet, tone; “ where could you go?” 

“Tdogt know.” 

‘‘By your father’s will the present Lord Dee- 
rooud is named your guardian and one of the trus- 
tees to your fortune, The latter exists no longer, 
but etill your father’s directions have some force, 
and you become your brother’s ward.” 

“T won't be hia ward 1!” 

** My dear, you have no choice ; until you are 
twenty-one, cr marry, you are Lord Desmond's 
ward. He will have the right to select your resi- 
dence and to watch over you as if he were your 
father.” 

Gerda’s eyes flashed. 

“ Why don’t you pub it plainly, Mr, Cameron? 
You mean that until Iam twenty-one Lord Des- 
mond fs, in a measure, bound to support me, I 
tell you I want nothing at bis hands, Live with 
the man who hated my father, who despised my 
angel mother—never |” 

Mr. Cameron locked at her helplessly, He 
was not much used to young ladies ; and, besides, 
the few of the species he did knew were mild, 
tractable girls, not like this beautiful rebel. As 
she etood there, her blue eyes. dark with indig- 
nation, her lip curling with suppressed acorn, he 
felt the new Lord Desmond was not to be envied 
the charge of such a little termagant, 

But he thought something elee too, as he noted 
the erect, graceful carriage, the slender figure, 
the sweet, mobile face, framed by masses of 
golden hair. He took comfort from an idea that 
came tohim, Gerda Desmond would not perplex 
her guardian loog; with her beauty a very few 
mouths would simply find her an adored wife, 

The thought gave him courage. 

“I fear, Mizs Desmond,” he sald, gravely, 
‘you have no choice, Whether or no, you will 
consent to become your brother’s ward ?” 

“TI won't become it,” Interrupted Garda, 
sharply. ‘I thought I told you eo before.” 

‘* For the present,” went on Mr. Cameron, as 
calmly as though he had not overheard this ont- 
buret, “you must submit to his guardianship, 
but it will probably be avery briefone, In s 
year or eo 1 quite expect you will not need to be 
anyoue’s ward,” 


Gerda looked at hia curfonely. 

**Do you think I shall die, then 1” 

Mr, Cameron felt provoked with her. 

*T expect you will marry.” 

Gerda stared at him as though she thought he 
must have taken leave of his senses, 

* I shall never marry anyone,” she eaid, slowly, 
“T don’t approve of marryipg, Mr, Cameron,” 

Mr. Cameron wondered whether the young lady 
had ee the partisens of women’s rights. 

| don’t see how the world would get on with- 
out it,” he observed, drily, 

* Much better,” returned Gerda, with an alr of 
great conviction, ‘' Married people are always 
quarrelling.” 

" Your experience has been unforiuuate,” 

“ Besides, just think how dull it) would be to 
have to live with the same person always and go 
wherever he chose to take one?” 

Mr, Cameron grew impatient, 

“ Miss Desmond, I must be going; but, first, 
I must repeat, you have no choice in this matter. 
You are your brother’s ward, and you cannot 
alter the fact.” 

Gerda made the prettiest possible grimace, as 
though sbe rather differed from this opinion. 
However, she made uo verbal protest, bud 
inquired, demurely,— 

* And ss Lord Desmond's ward, what do you 
consider my best future course# You tell me 
IT am penniless. Well, I kuow that; and, un- 
fortunately, Iam like the steward in the 
*I cannot dig, to beg I am ashamed.’” 

“My dear young jady,” ssid Mr. C 
delighted to have brought her to @ sense of 
and Te mane ] aes need oe neither. of 
establ nt w kept up in ite present 
until Lord Desmond's are known. © You 
have only to remain quietly ip your old home 


until you hear from your brother. 
Whore is he?” 

"T have no ides,” 

Gerda looked thoughtful, 

“If Eyleid to your wishesiand stay here, if I 
follow your advice implicivly, Mr, Cameron, will 
you do one thing for me imgeturn {” 

*Willingly.” Bi 41 bf 

“I am very sorry,” Gerda, slowly, “TI 
have led a quisd, 
surprise distreseea me.” 

Mr. Cameron remembered her father had died 
of heart disease, so he did noti thiak her speech 
peculiar, and let her go on uninterrupted. 

** ¥ simply-conld sot stay here,” went on Gerda, 
"if at every sound of a knock I had to start up 
and wonder if my brother had arrived unex- 
pectedly. To think that Lord Desmond might 
present himself any day, without a moment's 
warniog, would keep me ina perpetual suspenee ; 
it would be like living om the rack. I am 
perfectly willing to stay here provided you promise 
me I shail bave fair notice of my brother’s com- 
ing.” 

“Tecan easily promise that, Lord Desmond 
will naturally communicate with me, and I will 
ae write to you ss soon as I hear from 

im.” 

* Telegraph,” said Gerda, quickly. 

“Very well; believe me, Miss Desmond, I 
wish to serve you. Your father and mother 
were my respected and honoured friends; {6 
— be hard if I could not try to help their 
child.” 

“Thank you,” eaid Gerda, simply. “I am 
afraid I have been very cross, but it is all so 
sudden, and I loved him so, Do you know, Mr. 
Cameron, I'd give half my own life gladly if ft 
would bring him back again to me,” 

* Poor child 1’ 

** He was not an old man,” she went on, “ nob 
quitesixty, Inever thovght he would leave me 
80 soon.” 

“ He fe better cif.” 

“Ay, be bas my mother, but I am all alone,” 

“It will not be for long,” said Mr. Cameron, 


soothingly ; ‘‘ we must soon hear something of 
your brother,” 

* And then he will despise me,” 

“Not unless he is strangely altered. When 
Walter Desmond left home he was one of the 





finest young fellowa I ev ‘ 


He had but one 


life, and any’ sudden | 


fault—a proud, passlonate temper. He was 
geverous and truthful as the aay” 

Gerda sighed. : 

“I fancy we all have that fault, I know | 
pees Paps always told me I had the Desmond 
pr e.”” 

“ You are sure you do not mind being left herg 
alone?” asked the lawyer, suddenly, “ Wouldn’t 
you dike some friend to come and atay with 

u ? ” 

“T have no friends; I needed none while | 
Tm ddiesye aed Aten. 

old la’ 1 at tyingly. 

“It may be weeks before your returns, 
a. like the thought of your being £0 long 

one.” 

“The longer the better,” returned Gerda, 
bitterly ; “I hate the very thotight of meeting 
him. I daresay he bas married some low, com- 
mon wife, who will treat me a little worse than 
her upper servante.” 

It was no use arguing with her, she was too 
perverse. Yet, when he remembered the changes 
a week had wrought in ber life, Mr, Cameron had 
-| nothing but pity for the beautiful rebel. 

It was a very quiet funeral; since his wife’s 
po Neo napcbagh hy Ae 

retirement. a well eay 
no friends ; the doctor and the clergyman, both 
old and both ‘childiess widowere, were the only 
visitors who bad crossed the Castle’s threshold of 


late years,: 
Absolotely, Gerda knew not a single girl of her 
own age. She had never been to & ; the 


lady who had been her governess married when 
the left Lord Desmond’s and went to India, 
Absolutely there was no one in all the world on 
whom the an had a claim, True, the old 
servants ipped her, but then most of them 
remembered '* Mr, Walter,” and thought it but 
jus he. should come to his own again. 

“Did you know my brother, Mre. Hall?’’ 


that their 
portfionlees girl, dent e hae of 


’ “Yes, Miss Desmond,” replied the old lady ; 
| © gureed ‘alin from a baby. Ttwas a sad day 
me y Master Walter went 

“ Loevonder no one ever told me about him.” 

* Te was my lord’s wish, Miss Desmond. When 
Mr. Walter went away he.eummored all the ser- 
vants, and told them if he ever heard his son's 
pame mentioned In the house, the person who 
spoke it would leave his service, 

“*T wonder what they quarrelled for?” 

Mra. Hall looked wise, but said nothing, 

“Do you know ” asked Gerda, 

“ve heard say there was a young lady iu 
the case, Miss Desmond; leastways, a young 
woman,” 

Gerda wondered whether Mrs, Hall went about 
speaking of her as “a young woman” now for- 
tune’s wheel had made her penniless, 

* Did he marry her?” 

Mrs. Hall shook her head, 

" There's no eaying, Mics Desmond. It's cer- 
tain enough Mr, Walter—I beg pardon, his lord- 
ship, I should say—lost his heart when he was 
away at college, but what became of it I never 
knew.’ 


“ He can't be now.” 

“Six-and-thirty, Mls Desmond, this very 
month, He won't be here for his birthday, 
Sane I’m thinking, for it falls early next 
wee ” 


Gerda left the old woman with a strange feel- 
Ing of disappointment’ that che should be so 
ready to welcome the “rising sun ;” she forgot 
that to Mrs. Hall Walter was not merely the new 
master, but the precious nursling of her younger 


jaya wi 
Gerda went into her own room; the pretty 
boudoir we have already described, and flurg 
herself on the sofa ; then ehe wept such tears 
as women only shed when their heart aches 
say 8 i 

Gerda’s heart felt ready to break. There 
acemed no lightness left In her life; no ray of 
hope to sweeten her lot. Her father was dead, 
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her home would be a stranger’s, aud she herself 
a dependant on that stranger’s bounty for her 


daily $ 

“But I won’ stay here,” she murmured, 
between her sobs. *‘I would rather beg my 
bread from door to door than owe food and 
shelter to the new Lord Desmond.” 

She meant just what she sald, only she was 
<clden-ehibe ay Giet eld tee eal tear oak 

ber ve su 
sisting on another sort of charity. 

Gerda was very proud. She wanted to make 
her own ~ e Pcennr Ai ls: Racin 
living, even if ff were a scanty one. She was not 
—< of a hone _— eed no shame 
or degrada &; ib was umilia 
than charity. “ 

Only, how was eho to sarn it? Ah! how! 
That was the question. 

From the very first Gerda had intended to 
refuse her brother's protection. The “ one re- 
quest” she had made to Mr. Cameron was for a 
specific object. If she had bunt a few hours’ 
warning of Lord Desmond’s coming she could 
leave the Castle before he reached it, That was 
her plan, She would not even see this long: 
absent kinsman, who bad wrought such changes 
in her life, ‘She wanted nothing from him, She 
would work, as many a delicately-nurtured 
woman had done before her, The only question 
was—how? 

Gerda had been thoroughly educated. She 
was @ rarely accomplished gentlewoman. She 
loved little children, and would gladly have 
become @ governess in some refined famlly ; but, 
alas | such a position was closed to her, Her 
one alm was to hide herself from Lord Desmond, 
She could only become a governess by giving ber 
name and suitable references. Not one of the 
three men who would have answered for the laet 
could she trast to guard her address from her 
brother, ‘To earn her own living would not have 
been very difficult to Gerda, but to earn it and 
keep herself hidden—to gain « situation and 
leave no clue to her identity—was a problem her 
utmost efforts could not solve. 

She saw clearly she could not be a governess or 
a companion ; felt a little blank as this came 
home to her. Ib seemed to Gerda the only 
course open to her was to go to London, take 
cheap lodgings In some crowded thoroughfare, 
and try and support herself by oe Si 

She was a very brave girl. The ght of 
the constant toll, the poor remuneration, and the 
weary monotony of the life never deterred her. 
The question with the rebel was not so much 
what life would be eaaiest, but which would hide 
her most securely from all inquiries, , 

She meant to pass away, to destroy all trace of 
Gerda Desmond as Srcoughly as though that 
unfortunate young. person vanished, like a 
shadow, into mid air. 

Her head was terribly, her eyes burnt 
as though they would never feel cool again, when 
there came a low tap at the boudoir door, 

Pon in,” 

respectable young woman entered, nattily 
dressed in black, with a white eap upon her 
smooth hair, She hada pleasant, kindly face ; 
she moved softly, and there was sufficient 
refinement in her manner to deserve the term 
ladylike, © 

It was Grace Dale, Gerda’s own maid. She 
had come to Desmond Castle an untrained 
school-girl of fifteen to assist the echool-room 
maid, She had taken Miss Desmond's fancy, 
and when governess and school-room were things 
of the past had been promoted to be her own 
attendant, 

Grace was twenty-one now, just the picture of 
& respectable upper servant.- She was not 
popular in the household, because her lady 
showed her special fayour; Indeed, by those 
who had served the family thirty years and 
more, like Mrs, Hall, Grace was called a “new 
comer.” Of course, her sympathies were with 
Gerda, and she objected to the new Lord 
Jeemond, strongly looking on him almost as an 
usu ‘4 ' 

The very day after the funeral Gerda had told 
Grace she must part with her. She explained 
how, being penniless, she could no longer keep & 





rasid, and her favourite to seek another 
situation while her recommen¢ation could still 
avail her, She did not mention her own plans; 
but she eald enough to make the faithful maid 
understand her lady’s days at the Castle were 
numbered, 

There were only three years between the 
two-—both were orphans. Grace had 


sana up from a child by the charity of Lady 4 


esmond, whore maid her mother had been. It 
was natural that the bond between the two 
should be something stronger than is usual 
between mistress and servant. 

Gerda raised her weary eyes as her favourite 
came in and asked,— 

" What is it, Grace?” 

“I won't trouble you now, Miss Gerda,"’ said 
the girl, domssrvonm, 3 “you look so tired, Ib 
was only something I wanted to ask you.” 

Gerda roused herself, and eat up. 

**T can listen perfectly, Grace. It may do me 
good, and take me out of my own thoughts— 
thore are ead enough.” 

There were tears in Grace's eyes. . 

“It cute me to the heart to leave you, Miss 
Gerda, only you yourself told me I was to be 
looking for s situation.” 

‘*And have you found one, Grace? You 
lucky girl, I wish I had. Do you know I was 
thinkiog when you came iv I should go to 
London and live in one room, while I tried to get 
up & business as a dressmaker.” 

“Oh, Miss Gerda, surely—surely not |” 

"I don't see what else to do, Grace. I won't 
stay here, come what way ; it would kill me to 
live on my brother’s charity, and I fancy {t is 
easier to getp work in London than the country. 
Anyway, it is easier to hide myself. There's 
but one thing dishearteus me I have just read 
in the paper there are sixteen thousand un- 
employed women in London just now, I shall 
be the sixteen thousand and first.” 

“Qh, don’t, Mies Gerda! Don’t talk like 
that, you break my heart!’ 

Nonsense, Grace |” 

" But it seems so hard.” 

“It io hard,” said Gerds, simply; “bub it 
seems to me there are a great many hard things 
in this world, Grace” 

"IT mean, Miss Gorda, if you'll forgive me for 

king of you like this, it seems bard things 
should be eo much worse for you than me, 
We've both lost our home—the kindest, best 
home I shall ever have—and I know I'll never 
be happy away from you; but as to another 
situation, a place to go to, you know, Miss Gerda 
—not a home, just a shelter, and food, and 
wages—why, aa to that, I could get as many as 
I wanted.” 

Could you?” said Gerda, wearily, with o 
strange expression of pain on her lovely face, “I 
wieh I could, Grace,” 

‘** And I brought the letters, Mise Gerda, just 
toshow you. Trese are the two best, and I wanted 
you to adviee roe which to take ” 

" How did you hear of them?” asked Gerda, 
stretching out one hand to take the letters. 

" It was two advertisements I answered, Mies 
Gerda, You see, I dated them both from here— 
my letters I mean, It looks wellto be living ab 
a castle, if it’s only as s ladies’-maid.” 

Gerda felt, as she read the letters, that things 
did, indeed, favour Grace more than they did her, 
Having the advertisements before her, as well as 
the letters, she could know as much of the situa- 
tions as Grace hereeif. 

One lady wae in delicate health, and needed a 
superior mali to be with her a great deal, and 
combine the duties of a companion and a servant, 
The other-—Gerda did not like ber letter so well 
—was sngaged in literary pureuits, and required 
& person to act as meid end confidential house- 
a The salary In one cave was forty pounds, 
fo the other thirty-five. Both seemed willing to 
take Grace; both resided in London, and required 
ber at once. 

Gerda sat irresolute, A strange idea had 
come to her, but she could hardly confide it 
to Grace—it seemed so strange, so bewildering. 

“ Which do you like best?” she asked, ab last, 
“You must have some choice, you know,” 

Grace seemed uncertain, 





" They both seem nice, Miss Gerda.” 
“IT think you would be comfortable in elther. 
Honestly, the question simply is which do you 
? ” 


“| prefer the literary lady,” said Grace, slowly, 
“ipeounds so very nice ; but, you see, Miss Gerda, 
the other’s five pounds more, and I ought to think 
of Jem.” 

For Grace had a lover of her own, and ae soon 
as they had saved a nice little sum they contem- 
plated matrimony. 

** T like the,other best,” said Gerda, who had 
po Jem to think of. “ Even if it were not a 
higher salary, I think you had better decide upon 
ity Grace.” 

“Very well, Mixe Gerda. Will you kindly 
write a recommendation for me. I suppose,” 
and she took up the literary lady’s opistle, regret- 
fully, I'd better send # line to Mra, Saville say- 
ing I’m suited. Perhaps, though, I needn’t, I 
had a decent education, and I can cast up accounts 
with anyone, but I’m never happy when I'm 
writing letters.” 

“I will write for you,” said Gerda, slowly, 
“ 9 few lines of denial. It won’t matter to Mrs. 
Saville who writes it so that she fe not kept in 
suepenee,”” 

“ Thank you, Miss Gerda. Oh! dear, I don’t 
know how I shall get on without you 1” 

“ You will bave Mra. Atherstone for a com- 
panion,” said Gerda, brightly, “ and Jem to think 
about, you know.” 

Grace blushed and vanished. 

Left alone, Gerda sat down and wrote two notes, 
both of them in a-stiff, angular hand, as unlike 
her clear, round characters as well could be. 
Both were short, and very formal, They simply 
testified that Grace Dale had lived six years ad 
Desmond Castle, and had given the greatest sat- 
fafaction to. her employers. Lord Deamond’s 
death, and the consequent changes In his house- 
hold, had alone caused Grace Dale to be seeking 
another situation. 

The two notes were exactly the same, word 
for word. Perhaps Gerda, not being used to 
such correspondence, made a copy of her letter 
to Mra Atherstone. As Grace was refasing Mrz. 
Savilie’s situation the second letter could not 
possibly be intended forher, Yet they were both 
folded, placed in envelopes, and stamped. 

A third letter Gerda wrote, this being in ber 
own hand. Nodoubt that conveyed Grace Dale’s 
apologies and excuses, for ib was addressed to 
"Mra Saville, Saville House, Belgravia.” 

Io waa getting late, but Gerda was feverishly 
avxions for the notes to be posted that night. 
Perbaps she thought Mrs. Atherstone would take 
another mafd-companiou if Grace kept her for 
long in suspense, 

Gerda wen to her own room, put on a hat and 
scarf; then, for the fires time since her father’s 
death, she left the lodge gates behind her, and 
walked into the little village just in time to meet 
the rastic postman, who wae collecting the mall 
in primitive fashion—by unlocking the box out- 
side the one shop of Desmondviile, and emptying 
its contents into his bag. 

He touched his hat as he recognised Mies Des- 
mond. Of course her story had got abroad, but 
io made no difference to those simple country 
folk, who had known her all her life. To them 
she was still “my lord's daughter, the young lady 
from the Castle.” 

Gerda walked homewards with a strange calm 
at her heart. All her feverish indecision, ali ber 
doubts aud fears seemed to have died away ; a 
great repose had come to her troubled braix. 

“ Anything is better than euspenee,” she mur- 
mured, aa the walked up the avenue which led to 
her childhood’s home, “I always suid that ; 
but, oh! I never knew how true it was till 
now!” 

It was strange how Miss Desmond changed 
from that eveaing, It was not that she forgot 
her father, only she seemed to have thrown off 
the restless, nervous depression which had troubled 
her. 

She was calm and equable tow, and she: took 
some icterest in her own wardrobes. She said 
that as Grace was 60 soon leaving her it had 
better be sorted and the useless portion of ft 





packed away. 
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All the pretty coloured dresees, all the costly 
evening costumes were put ina huge oaken chest. 
Only the deep mourning outfit co newly bought 
was left in Gerda’s room. 

Then Miss Deamond bethought herself para- 
matta and crépe were too hot for June, and 
caused two or three black cambric gowns to be 
made, and she was very particular about the 
make of these, They were to be very plain, 
almost stingy, because any quantity of material 
or trimming made them sv hot and cumber- 
some |! 

Grace stitched willingly away. The girl loved 
Gerda, and would willingly and gladly have 
pressed the service of months into the brief 
space of days which remained to her with her 
adored young lajy. 

“Thope Mrs, Atherstone will not want me very 
soon,” ehe said cne day when she was busy over 
the cambric frocks, “I should so like to have 
stayed here until you had decided upon your own 
plans, Miss Gerda.” 

Gerda smiled wistfully. 

“T have quite settled my plans, Grace ; I want 
to tell you of them,” 

‘* Settled! Ob, Miss Gerda! It is not the 
Gresemaking, Oh! do tell me you have given 
that op!” 

“T have.” 

“ And 44 

“I have some "—she hesitated —" some friends 
in London who will receive me; but, Grace, I 
don’t want anyone here to know ip.” 

“ But they must know it, Mies Gerda, if you 
go away,” said Grace, In a puzzled tone, 

* They need not, if you help me.” 

“I wou'd do anything In the world for you, 
Mie Gerda,” protested Grace. 

“It is very simple, When you go to Mrs, 
Atheratone’s I shall see you to the station. You 
will take my boxes as well as your own and leave 
them in the cloak-room at London Bridge.” 

*' Shall not you come with me?” 

“No; two people could easily be traced. I 
shal] go to London some roundabout way, re- 
claim my bcxes and join my—friende, The 
loggsge was the only difficulty, but that is over- 
come if you will take is with you, They will 
give you a ticket at the cloak-room which you 
can post tome, You see I have settled it all, 
Grace.” 

‘' But, Miss Gerda, supposing Mrs. Atherstone 
will not have me, after all?” 

Gerda’s face grew quite white at this sugges- 
tion, She must have been very anxious about 
Grace’s future. 

**T think there is no fear.” 

“T hoped to have had a letter this morning.” 

“ There was hardly time.” 

“If Mrs, Atherstone refuses me how I shall 
regret Mrs. Saville.” 

“I forget what kind of a hand Mrs, Ather- 
atone wrote,” ssid Gerda, suddenly. “Do you 
know, Grace? I seem to have muddled the two 
ladies’ writing in my mind.” 

‘But they were so unlike, Miss Gerda,” sald 
Grace, eagerly. “Mrz, Atherstone wrote a 
small, cramped hand, just like an invalid’s, and 
the other lady's was just like print,” 

i Ah ! ” 

When she was alone that night Gerda took 
two letters from her desk, one addressed in a 
niggling, cramped hand, the other in clear, print- 
like characters. Both were addressed to “ Grace 
Dale,” but, perhaps, Gerda wished to epare her 
favourite Mrs. Saville’s reproaches, for she cer- 
teinly opened the latter note herself. 

‘* That will do,” was her comment when she 
readit. ‘Next Thursday, I can manage very 
well by then. Grace muet have’ Mrs, Ather- 
stone’s letter in the morning.” 

And she did. When she came to bring her 
young lady’s hot water she found Gerda with the 
post-bag open on the bed, and a letter in her 
haod, which she tossed to Grace. 

‘*J am sure that is what you want. Now tell 
me, Grace, when must you leave me !”’ 

Grace read the letter slowly through, and 
looked up with tearful eyes. 

‘Oh, Migs Gerda! she wants me to-morrow.” 

“So soon?” said Gerda, slowly. ‘*Oh, 
Grace ! what shall I do without you)” 








‘The note is dated Friday,” said Grace, “and 
rey is Monday. It has been a long while com- 
gz ” 


ct Very.” 

‘‘ Mies Gerda, I can’t bear the thought of it,” 

“ We won't think, Grace. See, I will get up 
“a once and then we will think about the pack- 
ing.” 

The packing waa a long business; the servants 
said Miss Desmond gave Grace Dale all her 
coloured things, for the lady’s-maid’s boxes were 
four huge trunks, Gerda accompanied her to 
the station, and the footman declared they kissed 
each other. 

Perhaps they did. 

The next morning there were but two letters 
for Miss Desmond ; one was from Grace 
and contained an enclosure; the other proved to 
be a short note from Mr, Cameron. 


“Dear Miss Drsmonp,— 

“TI promised, if you remember, to tell you 
when your brother was likely to reach the Castle, 
We have at last discovered that he is living in a 
remote French village, In reply to our commu- 
nications he expresses hia intention of being at 
Desmondville on Thureday next. I believe his 
wife accom him. Hoping that a happy 
understanding and mutual attachment may 
spring up between yourself ani euch near rela- 
tives,—I am, dear Miss Deamond, your obedient 
servant, **RogEeR Camgron.” 


Gerda leant back in her chair when she had 
read thie letter. Two bright red spote burnt 
ominously in her thin cheeks as she murmured,— 

“Saved, thank Heaven! but only just in 
—_ A day's delay and I should have been too 

te,” 


CHAPTER I. 


‘* Do you think your sister will take to me!” 

Tue speaker was a very sweet-faced woman, 
who, in spite of delicate health, looked less than 
her real age. When ber name came to be {nsert- 
ed in the English peerage that time-honoured 
chronicle would give the new Lady Desmond 
thirty-four years, but auyone could have taken 
her for twenty-seven—tall and slender, with a 
wild rose-bloom on her thin cheeks, a world of 
feeling fn her deep grey eyes, her complexion fair, 
her expression wistfal, 

It was a singularly pleasing face, and those 
who knew her well did not wonder.that though 
she had been his wife for fifteen years Walter 
Desmond was still her lover, 

How he loved her no words will tell, For 
her he had given up home, family and fortune ; 
for her he had toiled as a literary hack, living 
abroad only because one sovereign in a remote 
French village will do more than the work of 
two in London. He had never repented his 
choice, 

Jt had brought him rare happiness. His 
father bad ewornif he married Miriam Carlyle 
heshould uever enter Desmond Castle until he 
came to be its master. He had taken Lord 
Desmond at his word. Rarely happy in his 
married life, he had cast little thought to the 
worldly honours one day to be his. 

It was only the merest accident that, one day, 
chancing to glarca at the agony column of the 
Times he saw the sppeal, begging Walter Das- 
mond or his heirs to communicate with Roger 
Cameron, solicitor, of the Temple, 

Two or three letters passed between the Tem- 
pleand the pretty rural village, whose shores 
were washed by the waters of the tideless ses. 
Walter learned that he was Lord Desmond and 
possessed of a fine estate, that the little half- 
sister he remembered as a tiny child was 
portionless, owing to the failure of the Carlow 
Bank, and also his ward. 

“Tt won’t matter, Miriam,” he said to his 
wife, “ the child—she can’t be much else—will 
be a nice companion for you. You won’t make 
her feel that she fs portionless,” 

"I shall love her dearly,” said Miriam wist- 
fully. “You know, Walter, she is hardly four 
years older than our Rose,” 





heart yearned for the girl who 
age of her lost treasure, who, as Walter's sister, 
was the nearest relation she had in the world. 

It was Miriam who urged a hasty flitting. 

“ Tp must be so dreary for your yi wd 
child, alone in that ee house, and 
us, ps, as ae 
her, Walter, juet to her we look ‘for 
oe ; her, and shall think of her 

Lord Desmond smiled. 

“ [am quite ready to be kind to Gerda, but I 
never could write letters ; besides, her mother 
may have taught her to detest us. The late 
baroness and I were sworn foes.” > 

“T suppose we must walt, then, but it is 
tiresome. What did you easy her name was! It 
sounds foreign.” 

“Gerda. It is ap : L oe! 7 ae 
G in that language is always pron ’ 
remember the child's christening eo well. We 
gave the name to the clergyman on a piece of 
paper, and he insisted on 
We had to say it over over, 

‘* And she is eighteen ?” 

" Eighteen, I suppose she would have been 
presented next season, ‘The failure of the bank 
must have been an awful blow to my father, 
That child was his idol. Iexpect he had been 
saving for her all his life,” ; 

. We will take care of her,” sald Miriam, 
gently. ‘‘Gerdais such s pretty name—I feel 
as if I loved {t already.” 

And neither husband nor wife ever discovered 
Miss Desmond’s feelings towards them till on 
the Thursday following Grace Dale's departure 
from the Castle. Just as thelr train was nearing 
Desmondville Miriam asked her husband,— 

“ Do you think your sister will like me!” 

'T don’t see how she can help {t,”’ said Walter, 
gravely. “ You wicked woman, don’t you know 
you steal all hearts?” 

“ Bat ccna 

* But what?” j 

“She may have been prejudiced against me, 
Walter. Your father—— 

My father never knew I ae pow compsny 
in my exile. Don’t let’s anticipate trouble, 
Miriam. I mean to be kind to the child, but if 
she vexes you I shall have to be kind to her at a 
distance. I won’t have you worried.” 

They were at the station. Lord Desmond 
handed his wife to the amy os 

‘Miriam, nothin been sent to meet 
us!” he exclaimed, ina vexed tone, as he caught 
aight of no conveyance. “ Mr. Cameron told me 
he would write to tell Gerda to expect ur.” 

He placed his wife in the little rustic waiting- 
room, and made a rapid survey outside the sta- 
tion, but there was no vehicle of any description 
to. be seen. 

Lord Desmond attacked the station-maaster. 

“Here, hallo! I eay, isn’t there anything 
from the Castle ” 

The man shook his head. 

* Nothing.” 

‘ But I must get there to-night, and my wife 
is with me. Even if I could walk the seven 
miles it is impossible for ber.’ 

The man stared, 

“There's nothing from the Castle, sir, and 
there ain't like to be, You see, they’re in sore 
trouble up there.” 

Lord Desmond took this to mean his father's 
death ; but as the peer had been in his grave 
three weeks and more hedid think the grief of 
the survivors need not have prevented them from 
sending to meet him. 

" What's to be done!” 

‘*T don’t know, sir. Was ye going to sleep at 
the Castle ?” 

Walter stared. It was his turn to be surprised 
now it seemed. 

‘* Why, of course I shall sleep there—they are 
expecting ur. Don’t you know me }” ; 

"Deed and I don’t.” 

“Tam Lord Desmond.” 
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“ What!” 

“Lord Desmond. I have brought my wife 
home, and I sent directions we were to be met.” 

“ Vm sure you're not expected, my lord. The 
ee a hereelf, and 
she said it was a pity no one knew where you 
could be found,” 


‘*T atand @ chance of found at this 
station till daylight, and my wife too, unless you 
assist us,” sald - 

. "Ab least it seems 50,” 


ingly 

* You can a fly from the ‘ Blue Dragon,’” 
said the Penh Be ashe gery ‘ 

. send & 


“ And if her ladyehip would like a of tea 
I'm sure my wife would be prond to make it and 
send it across.” 

“I will not trouble herso much,” said Miriam, 
when this offer was repeated to her. “If Mre. 


Smith won't mind making the tea I will go to 
her house to drink it,” 

It was an honour never to he tten by 
Mre, Smith—s night to be well remembered ad 
oft quoted in her 
mond, the greatest lady in Blanksbire, 
poor cottage drinking tea. 

But through all Mre. Smith’s respect, and 
spite the genuine kindness of her manner, Lady 
Desmond detected this much—the woman was 
ill at case, 

At first Miriam put it down to bashfulness, to 
awe at a titled visitor, and did her best to banish 
Mrs. Smith’s evident embarrasement. 

‘This seems a pretty country. I suppose you 
know it very well?” 

"Oh yes, my lady. I was cook at Desmond 
Castle five years before I married.” 

Lady looked interested. 


“ Yes, my lady.” 
But Mrs. Smith pulled her apron about, and 
; prey marvels of invisible laundry with her 
an 

“ Do you know. if Mies Desmond is pretty— 
well, if she is bearing up under her great 
sorrow |” 

“T don’t, my lady.” 

She paused, and then went on,— 

“She was here not two days ago, my lady. 
She eat in the very chair you’re in now.” 

T am glad she is well enough to go out.” 

“She seemed quite herself then, She'd been 
to see her maid off to London, and she came In 
to bring me some little things for the children, 
I looked at her, my lady, as she sat in that chair, 
with the sun a-falling on her hair, and it seemed 
to me an angel fresh from Heaven couldn't be 
more beautiful than my poor R ta lady.” 

Miriam tock no notice of the adjective. She 
deemed fb used on account of Gerda’s bereave- 
ment and loss of fortune. 

Her husband came in then to tell her the 
carriage waited, and, with a kindly good-bye to 
Mrs, Smith, she got into the shabby hired fiy 
which was to transport her to Desmond Castle, 

“I can’s make it onc,” eatd Walter, as they 
drove slong ; “my father muet have been greatly 
veloved. Whenever I mention the Castle 
people’s faces get as long as though I spoke of a 
funeral. I expected to find Gerda pretty discon- 
solate, but I didn’t think the village generally 
would be wrapped in woe.” 

‘ I wonder why they didn’t send to meet 
us?” : 

‘*Smich will persiet they didn’t know, but 
Cameron told me he would write.” 

“Tt’s strange !” 

“Very. Miriam,” and he took her hand, 
“you know this is not my fault. I am grieved 
to the very heart that auch scant courtesy should 
be shown r 

She oak. 


“T don’t mind.” ‘ 


when my Lady Des- |, 
sat in her 





The carriage dashed up the avenue; the 


driver, descending, gave a resounding knock ; 
the grand porticoed door slowly opened, and two 
men-servants came forth. 

Jehu, surprised at their bewildered faces, con- 
descended to enlighten them. 

“Tvs the master come home,” 

“The master |” 


“Lord Desmond, His lady's there too!” 

Avother moment and Walter was on the ateps, 
Miriam on his arm. 

The butler (Mrs, Hall's husband) seemed per- 
fectly amazed, 

Walter him at cnce. 

“I shonld have known you anywhere, Hall. 
How’s your wife 1” 

“She's well, my lord,” seid Hall, speaking 
pretty much as a man in a dream, “Ob, my 
lord, why didn’t you let us know you were 
coming? I'd have sent the brougham to the 
station, and had the house lighted from roof to 
cellar. Wat will her Jadyship think of us all 1” 

‘Nothing, bub that my husband’s letter has 
Po oneigead he did write, I assure you!” said 


‘Mr, Cameron promised me he would write 
of my sister,”’ mor Walter, gravely ; “surely 
expecting us!” 
"Miss Desmond is not here.” 
" Not here?” 
By this time, hearing the bustle, Mrs. Hall 
appeared upon the scene, 
Has she come back }” cried the old woman, 
rly. “Oh! Tom, is it ous, dear young 


yi 

“*Tt’s the new master and his wife,” sald Tom, 
succinctly. You'd best be taking her ladyehip 
upstairs, wife,” 

Some instinct made Walter allow his wife to 
follow Mrs, Ha)! without another word ; then, as 
“gy was oud of earshot, he turned to the 

tler, 

“There is some mystery here, What does it 
all mean?” 

“I can’t tell, my lord.” 

"Where's wy sistor }"’ 

" She's gone,” 

" Gone !” 

“Tf you was to question me from noon to mid- 
night, my lord, I couldn’t give you no other 
answer. Miss Gerda ien’t here, but more than 
that I can’s tell you.” 

**But where is she?” 

Hall shook his head. 

** When did she go?” 

“T don’t know, my lord. No one here has seen 

since breakfast time yesterday morning—she 
was in her own room then. When my wife went 
at one o'clock to tell her lunch was ready she 
could find no trace of her. We weren’t alarmed 
at first, Miss Gerda was fond of walking ; we 
thought nothing but that she’d gone for a long 
ramble, but dioner-time came and brought no 
sign of her. * My wife and I aat up the live 
night, my lord, but for all the news we hear 
of 7 Gerda we might as well have been in 
be ” 


Walter Desmond had grown white to his very 
lips ; he could hardly command his voice, 

* Where can she be?” 

Hall sniffed little ungraciously. Miss Gerda 
was no great favourite with him. 

*T think she’s gone, my lord,’”’ 

“Gone,” said his master, contemptuously ; 
“that’s pretty clear ; but where? — with 
whom }” 

“With nobody,” said Hall, stolidly, ‘' Bless 
ou, my lord, Miss Gerda hadn’t a single friend, 
he hated company, If she’s gone anywhere It’s 


“Bat where?” 

Hail shook his head. 

** What could have Induced her. to take such 
a step?” Lord Deamond. “She might 
at least have given us a fair trial ; she need not 
have jumped to the ides we were resolved to make 
her miserable.” 


He went to find Miriam. To his great relief 
she had learned the news. 
‘© What is to be done, my darling }” he asked, 








me men are prone to lean on their womankind fn 
any sudden emergency. 
i a Nothing just yet,” sald Lady Desmond, sooth- 

Bly. 
We must think it quietly over.” 

They thought it quietly over. They examined 
the servants, they searched Gerda’s room, but 
all fm vain, They could not find the slightest 
clue to her whereabcuts, not jthe slightest ex- 


planation of her strange conduct ; but the morn- . 


ing brought a letter which threw a little light 
upon their perplezities. It was written ina clear, 
round hand, bore the post-mark London, 8.W., 
= was addressed to Lord Desmond, It began 


us : 

“Gerda Desmond begs to inform her step- 
brother she is well, and provided with a respec- 
table home. He need never fear her becoming a 
pensioner on his charity, as she has far too much 
pride to stoop to dependence, He and his wife 
can make themselves as comfortable at the Castle 
as though no such person as the late lord’s 
daughter exiated.” 

“It ia woree than I thought,” raid Walter, 
when be had read this smiable missive, and 
handed it to his wife. “ Oxe would eay we were 
usurpers, banishing the rightful heiress from her 
a home instead of the true owner of the 
soil.” 

" Poor child t” 

Walter whistled. 

“I can’t say I pity her, Miriam. I am re- 
lisved at this letter, since it spares us anxiety 
concerning her fate. But I can’t help thinking, 
for our own sakes we are well rid of Miss Gerda's 
society.’ 

“ She may be very nice.” 

"She may.” 

“And Idon’t like to think of her as being 
alone in the wide world, She fe only eighteen ; 
and someone told me last night she was very 
beautiful, Walter, we ought to find her and 
bring her home.” 

** We can’t find her,’’ ssid Lord Desmond, de- 
cidedly ; ‘‘ all the clue we have is this letter ; is 
was posted In the S.W. district. The only pos- 
sible way of tracing her would be to place the 
matter in hands of a detective. I can’t do 
that, Miriam, she bears my uname. I can’t let 
the name;of Desmond be in everyone’s mouth. 
She has c her own path ; we must hope it 
will prosper. If she ever lete us know where she 
is I will write to her at once. Now I do think 
the beat thing %r us is to follow her own advice 
and forget her.” 

* It won’t be right, Walter.’ 

Well, just to soothe your scruples, Mirlam, 
Til go upto town and see Cameron, but [ don’n 
expect he'll be able to suggest anything.” 

And Lord Desmond proved right, as, being 
appealed to, the lawyer declared be had no know- 
ledge of Miss Desmonds movements ; he could 
only imagine she had procured a situation as. 
governess, 

“She was eaten up with pride,’’ he said, 
gravely. “A beautiful girl, but too fond of her 
own way. I assure you, Lord Desmond, your 
wife and yourself are much to be congratulated on 
a such an onerous charge as the care of 

@ Desmond,” 

**¥ don’t like {t!” eaid Miriam, when thie was 
told her. “The child has no relations but us, 
and I think we are bound to see after her.” 

* She hav put that out of our power,” replied 
Walter, “ Really, Miriam, we are helpless in the 
matter. Do try and put it out of your head.” 





CHAPTER JIL. 


Sommwaere fn the leseer streeta of Belgravie, 
somewhere in the region permitted to claim to 
belong to that select neighbourhood, and yet far 
enough removed from its gay centres, there runs 
a natrow thoroughfare known as Worcester- 
street, i 

It is a short row of semi-detached houses, 
leading from Worcester-equare to the high- 


Its tenants are far more diversified than ite 





leaning on her In his extremity, as it seems to 





dwellings ; more than one dowager peeress, of 


* Ip Is too late to do anything to-night: 
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limited jointure, resides in Worcester-street, 
and yet—tell it with bated breath—there are 
adventureome people whohave taken houses there 
with the view of making mozey, and let out 
thelr abode in select apartments. 

Worceater-street generally likes to ignore this 
fact. 

No card ever appears iu the windows. The 
lodgers are eminently respectable, and, if once 
you can getover the fact of their being lodgers, 
really [don’t know what harm they did to the 
rest of the inhabitants. 

For the most part Worcester-streeh was num- 
bered with the most scrupulous care, but one or 
two ambitious peoples cousidered a name more 
imposing than anumber,and had,therefore, christ- 
ened their dwellings with grand high ecunding 
appellations, which, I fancy, increased the post- 
man’s Jabours a great deal more than it increased 
their owner's prestige. 

Certainly, when Gerda Desmond, in a modest 
four-wheeled cab, rattled down Worcaster-street, 
it mever occurred to her to think that the house 
next door to number nine was essentially beteer, 
or more aristocratic than Ite neighbour, because 
instead of the number eight fn a solitary brass 
figure on the door, {t had the mighty inecrip- 
tlon—"' Saville House |” 

Indeed ib seemed to Gerda than in the matter 
of white steps, clean curtains, and flowers in the 
balcony number eight fell far short of its neigh- 
bours. A kind of chill, depressed feeling took 
possession of her as she eaw the dreary, neglected 
aspect of the house. Then she took heart, and 
reflected. Perhaps Mrs. Saville was too much 
engrossed in literary pursults to see to domestic 
matters. 

For Garda Dasmond, only daughter of the late 
baron of that name, had taken her fate into her 
ows hands, and disposed of her future after a 
most peculiar fashion. In ‘her agony to escape 
from the Castle before her stepbrother arrived, 
in her yearning for any lot that should nob cause 
her to eat the bread of charity, she had hit upon 
& very desperate expedient. 

When Grace Dale counselled her as to her 
future, and told her of her two situations open 
for her acceptance, quite a little drama flashed 
through Gerda’s mind. Grace was fully com- 
petent for either situation, therefore she should 
accept both, The true Grace Dale would take 
her choice between Mrs, Atherstone and Mrs. 
Saville; her friendless, homeless young mistress 
would charitably accept whichever shelter she 
rejocted, 

Some people have the gift of writing with 
hott hands; it was so with Gerda. A long and 
patoful accident had compelled her some years 
before to rely entirely upon her left hand; even 
after she got well she sometimes ueéd {ft for 
writing, alleging it was a shame to let it fall 
back Into its former helpless condition. She 
wrote with her left hand two notes of recom- 
maendation for Grace Dale, She caused one to 
ba sent to Mrs. Atherstone, she posted the other 
to Mrs, Saville. To the latter lady she wrote 
in her own usual writing an acceprance of the 
situation. She, Gerda Desmond, a peer’s 
daughter, meant to become Mrs. Saville’s maid 
and housekeeper. 

"Tt is beter than starving In one room and 
taking in plaia needlework,” thought . the 
orphan, as her cab stopped at Saville House, 
‘‘ ond ft Is ten thousand times better than stoop- 
ing to. accept Walter’s charity. 16 will be a little 
strange ab first, but I daresay I shall get on all 
right when I am used to ib, if only Mrs, Saville 
is nice,” 

Her feelings bad a shock. When the door 
opensd a rough-headed, red-elbowed servant, 
with sleeves tucked up nearly to her shoulders, 
and a singular absence of collar, apronor cuffs, 
appeared, and in the distance two or thres 
equally 1rough-headed children seemed to be 
peeping at the new-comer, Gerda’s first thought 
was that she must have come to the wrong 
house, 

"I think there is a mistake,” she sald, in her 
sofa, clear voice, to Eliza Jane, ‘'I believed this 
was Mia. Saville’s house,” 

“So ib is,” said the young woman, readily; 





“only missis is oud just now,. What did you 
please to want!” 

Poor Gerda! She guiped down her feelings 
as beat she could, and answered, — 

‘*T aw Mra, Saville’s maid. She was expecting 
me this afternoon,” 

The rough-headed one stared so much that 
Gerda thought there must be surely some radical 
defec> In her eyes, \ 

“Well, I never!” was her elegant exclama- 
tion, and then ehe went forward to asaish the 
cabman to carry the boxes to a small room at 
the top of the house, 

When this feat. was accomplished, and the cab 
had driven off, she fell to staring again, and 
might have gone on for an Indefinite period, 
only Gerda’s pale, fixed face touched her, Hilza 
Jane had many faults, but she had one great 
quality—the was Intensely por semeeree. 

** Well, you do look tired, Miss Dale. I'll just 
see and get you a cup of tea before the old cat 
comes home,” . 

Gerda started at this description of her em- 
ployer, 

* The drawing-rooma is at home just now,” 
said Eliza Jane, “ but the parlours is not, and as 
the kitchen is inian awful muck, I'll just bring 
your tea up there,” 

She was ae good as her word. In less than five 
minutes she reappeared with a — of steaming 
tea, and a plate of wafery bread-and-butter. She 
placed both before the stranger, and then sat 
down, perhaps to complete her interrupted stare, 
It’s result was to be guessed by her first speech, 
uttered very sjpwiy, but with an air of intense, 
unmistakable conviction, 

“ You'll never stay here,” a 

Poor Gerda! Certainly, what she had “seen of 
Saville House did not appear Inviting, but she 
had nowhere else in the wide world togo. Ualess 
her employer were positively unbearable she felt 
she must atay, at least some time, 

“ What did she tell you!” asked Eiiza Jane, in 
a confidential whisper, ‘‘ What in the world 
could she have eald to make you come!” 

* T have never seen Mrs, Saville,” 

“Oh!” 

There was a world of expression in that short 
monosyllable, 

** She advertized for a superior maid who would 
act as housekeeper, because she herself was much 
engaged iu literary pursuits,” 

** Does that mean writing 1” 

t< Yes.” 

* T's true, then; she sits in that little room,” 
pointing to a door at the end of the hall’ “' for 
hours sometimes, The children might break their 
necks, the lodgers might ring till they pulled the 
bells down, but missis ‘Id take no notice, If Izo 
to her ehe tells me not to intercept the divine 
flame, whatever that may be.” 

“ Ts she mad ?” fairly alarmed. 

** Not a bit of It, only she’s took it In her head 
she’s going to write a book. She's been at it 
ever since I came, and that’s six months ago, I 
think ehe’s somewhere {n the first volame.” 

At least there was some truth In the description 
given her of the situation. Gerda tried to take 
courage, 

“ How many servants are there?” she asked. 

“Two; but the cooks won't stay, and missis 
has been plagued to death. She said at lastshe’d 
keep me—I'm the general, you know—and get a 
firet-rate housekeeper for the rest.” 

Gerda sighed, 

"I know nothing of cooking,” she sald, in 
despair, ‘“ I never heard of a mald having to cook 
before.” 


“ To ien’t cooking she wants, bless you! The 
ledgers dines out, and the family don’t eat much. 
It’s the accounts bother her, and what she calls 
seeing to things. 1’m not a bad servant, bat‘I've 
been used to a missis as saw after things. Mrs. 
Saville’s no more notion how than a lady,” 

Ts there a Mr, Saville?” 

** Law, yes, poor soul |” 

* And what is he?” 

" A clerk.” 

There were so many different kinds of clerks 
that this reply hardly explained Mr, Saville’s 
social status. Eliza Jane was communicative, 
however, and went on, 





* They’re not such bad folks to live witb,” she 
said, frankly, “only they’resuch muddlers. He's 
a gentleman out and out, and she can be nice ; 
but they always seem in difficulties. Ab last he 
told her the other day she'd better geta help, 
but she wouldn’t. She said she wouldn’t have a 
fine dressed-up lady ; she'd rather have a plain, 
old-fashioned servant. I think she’s seen some- 
thing of the world, and she believed a maid "Id do 
more than a help.” 

It dawned on Gerda Mra. Saville had heard of 
those old faithful servants who identify them- 
selves with those they serve, and do the work of 
two people in their zeal and emergy. Ste under- 
stood theideal the“ literary "lady wasetrivingfor ; 
but why had she taken Bel of twenty-one i— 
and did she imagine os to be 
bought in a day? As to the toistake, 
Mrs. Saville had never inquired Grace Dale's 


eT What shall I have to dot” Miss Dale asked, 


a little hopelessly. “I don't think I shall please 
Mrs. Saville,” 
‘* You could if you liked.” 
Bee Jen collected the ved 
4 Jane empty engraved saucer 
and plate to retire to her own She 


" How many are there?” 

“Six. I mean to, stay ; but I’ve been well- 
nigh distracted with everything to do, 
just do as I do, and forget there’s a missis, we'd 
get on first-rate.” \, 


Iv was very vague, Gerda gathered slowly if 
she would be housekeeper, neediewoman, nursery 
governess, and general manager, Eliza Jane, on 
her part, would be -Of-all-work, cook, 
kitchen-maid, and what not. It was the 


moment a gentleman came in, 

A gentleman |! 

Undoubtedly Douglas Saville was every Inch 
a gentleman, but he was wasted and thin. His 
face told a heavy anxiety and much trouble. He 
might have been twenty-nine in point of years, 
but he looked more like forty, 

One glance at his face and Gerda understood 
why Eliza Jane lingered In this comfortless 
ménage, Mr. Saville had something strangely 
taking about him. . 

on he pooh if please, sir 

‘Tem the young person, if you ‘a 
she sald, with great embarrassment, ‘' Mrs. 
Saville told me to come to-day.” 

“ Miss Dale?” 

" Yes, sir.” 

Mr, Saville put out his hand to her; then he 
closed the door. 

“I wanted to speak to you, Miss Dale. Of a 
lady’s-maid, in her proper sense, we have no 
need, We want someone who qill be, as it were, 
ap Phen. po tinccctage Foe es 
thec en's clo see to the housekeeping, 
told my wife this, but she misunderstood me, I 
hear you have lived ina nobleman’s family. 
Now, our Income and our surroundings are far 
removed from Lord Desmond’s.”’ 

Gerda felt a lump in her throat, and get she 
liked the man for his plain speaking. 

"J think I should salt, sir,” she eald, slowly. 
“1 was educated very well. I speak two or 
three languages, and I can play and sing. I could 


teach children up to fourteen, It was my wish 
to be a governess, only I had no one to recom- 
mend me, cious te —— Tom wg oad 
stand house g. Tused to do a 

of writing for Miss Desmond and her father, 1 
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shall be very eorry if I cannot stay here, for I 
have no home,” © 

Douglas looked at her kindly. 

“You never your frankness, Miss 
Dale, If you can yeurself comfortable 
here, I hope you will stay, One thing more, I 
fear my wife may have promised you a bigh 
salary. I told her twenty pounds was all we 
could afford, but she has roseate views of our 
wealth when she succeeds in her literary am- 
bition.” 

" Twonty pounds a-ycar will be ample, sir.” 
"Then we will consider settled. 
fear you will have rather a hard situation, Miss 

Dale, My wife is very delicate,” 
Gerda made up her mind to detest Mra, Saville, 
but could not keep her resolution. 


f 


five-and-twenty, If only they had been rich, 
she could have bad the society and amusements 
she craved for, she would have been simply 
charming, 


As it waa, the wife of a Government clerk with 
four hundred a-year, she was perpetually in debt, 
perpetually in domeetic dilemmar, but through 
it all she never once reproached her husband, 


netihe, bolleved tually in their getting rich 
even t r 
come day, and had lately begun to chink ib was 
ee special province to make their fortune 
by pen. 

Alas for that mistake! It brought them Into 
such cruel distress that whea Gerda made their 
acquaintance one-half of Mr. Saville’s salary wend 
fn payee eee: so ee office, and to eke 
out other half they had been compelled to 
let their dinfag-room and drawing-room floor to 
slogle gentlemen, 

But fortune favoured them in their lod 
Both were business mer, out from nine o’clock in 
the morning till seven at night. But for the 
loss of the rooms on Sunday and in the evenings 
Rosina and her husband were very little annoyed 
by their inmates, 

"To will all come right when my book fs pub- 
lished,” she said to Miss Dale, the very day after 
her arrival, “I shall be awfully rich then, and, 
of course, Mr, Saville’s parents forgive us,” 

% ’t they friends with you? 
who felt she could fulfil her arduous post more 
re she kuew just a little of her employer's 

‘tor 


y. 

“4 hate Douglas because he married me. 
It’s nearly eight years sgo, Miss Dale ; but they’vo 
never taken the slightest notice,” 

She was a sparkling brunette, with flashing 
dark eyes and raven hair; whatever she wore 
oettle hoes ete ty i looked ~ 
putting on. elegant 
on her mignon figure, 

It must have been a natural gift, for beyond 
plain sewing she was quite ignorant of needle- 
work. She could not have made a child’s dress 
to save her life, 

In less than three months a decided improva- 
ment was visib’e In Saville House. The windows 


Jane suggested. She had taken on 
duttes, all the superintendence, that ought 
have belonged to the mistress of the house, 

She dressed Mrs, Saville’s hair on gala occa- 








. Ulike to talk of the Castle peop'e. 


turbed by household cares or the sound of 
little voices, 

For the rest, Garda was not unhappy; she 
had such incessant employment she had no time 
for laments. She was idolized by the children. 
She had —_ the sweetest consolation in the 
world— of knowing she was of ute. 

Mr, and Mrs, Saville treated ber asa friend. 
“Sir” and ‘ma’am” wore banished from her 
conversation ; and. when, on Eliza Jane’s quitting 
the service to nurse a sick mother a new domestic 
was added to the establishment, she always be- 
lisved that Miss Dale was a distant relation of 
the family. 

So far Gerda’s acheme had prospered. The 
trials she had feared from her mevial. position 
were minimised ; she was as well off as many a 
nursery governess, She had no unkindness to 
complain of ; but the beautiful rebel was not 
contented. 

At times an aching yearning filled her heart 
for the home of her youth. At times she longed, 
with an Intensity which was almost pin for 
the old familiar scenes ; for the touch of some 
hand that had known her in the pact, the 
sound of some voice that should know her 
secret. 

Alas! she bad put {fb out of her power even 
to have any of these, Of her own accord she 
had given up place, name, identity ; she had 
planned that Gerda Desmond should become 
Grace Dale. 

She had carried out her design only too suc- 
ceasfully ; no one had even the vision of a sus- 
picion ; that she wav not what she beemed, 

How were t on at Desmond Castle? 
Was her unknown brother relieved at her 
disappearance ? Had he ever taken any trouble 
to find her? Were he and his wife living at the 
dear old place ? Gerda would have given much 
to know. 

Even from her faithful Grace she was cub off. 
She had written once, telling her that she was 
well and in safety. She appended no address, 
s0 Grace could not reply. 

“ To is just as though I had died, and been 
buried,” eaid the gixl to herself, when the 
October days were giving a teste of early winter, 
and the squares strewn with withered leaver. 
London looked at its wors) and drearlest, “I 
don’t believe ff anyone had been buried and 
come to life again they could feel worse than I 
do. I seem to have two selfs, two histories, and 
this one rey! dates back. to last June; before 
then all fs blank, I wonder what I shall do 
when the children grow up or Mrs, Saville’s book 
comes cub? When they are too rich to want 
me what will become of me then 1” 

She had been out g@ for Rosina. It was 
too cold for the chil , 80 she was alone, 
When she hurried home Mre. Saville auswered 
her knock {n person, her pretty face brimming 
over with exultation, 

Ob, Miss Dale, such news! I have jast 
had a telegram from Dovglas, A very old friend 
of his fs coming to dinner. He’s a literary 
2 magatog and Walter knew him abroad yeara 

lore we were morried, Dosee that there's a 
nice dinner, dear ; though, of course, being lite- 
rary, he won’t care what he eats.” 

“ How very lucky the gentlemen are away |” 

"'Te’nt it, I should nob like Douglas to 
have no room but my study to dine in, Miss 
Dale, I am positively longing to see Mr. 
Desmond,” 

Gerda started. 

“ Ab,” said Rosina, good-nataredly. "I for- 
got; of course, the Desmends are friends of 
yours. We must ask Douglas if his friend Is of 
the same family.” 

“No,” pleaded t Gerda, “ Please, dear 
Mrs. Saville, don’t mention it. This Mr. Des- 
mond need never see ma, or hear of my ex- 
istence.” 

* He must see you, of course. You will dine 
with us.” 

* You forget——” 

Rosina laughed, 

“I know you called yourself a maid when you 
wrote to me, but you are our friend. Douglas 
always eays so, Bat I daresay you wouldn't 
I faney they 








must have behaved very badly to you because 
you never speak of them, so don’t be afraid, 1 
won't ask Mr. Desmond what family he belongs 
to, and I won't let him have an idea you ever 
lived at the Castle,” 

“Thank you.” 

“Thave never seen Mr. Damond, you know. 
T met his wife once, such a sweet woman! Oh! 
Misa Dale, what shall I wear to-night 1” 

Happily Mr. Saville had named eeven for 
dinner, By that hour a cosy repast was all 
ready ! The present servant was a very capatls 
cook—a plain joint and sweets were quite in her 

wer, 

Mrs. Saville, in a rnby-coloured velveteen drees, 
looked as lovely and childish as the day she 
married, The two elder children were to come 
to the drawing-room after dimmer. Gerda dressed 
them herself before she donned the silk and 
crépe which had never yet seen the light in 
Worcester-street, because it seemed 50 hopelessiy 
above her position, 

Mrs, Saville almost started as she came in, 

“1 know I am pretty,” she sald, simply, ** but 
you are something more. I don’t think I ever 
saw ask in ao dazzlingly fair, I wish Mr, Desmond 
was not married.” 

“Why?” 

“I often think it hard you see no society, I 
should like to help yon to a good hueband.”’ 

**T don’t want one, Mre, Saville,” 

But another surprise awaited them—Mr. 
Saville came home accompanied not by one gentie- 
map, but by two, 

* Rosina,” he sald, with a little air of conscious 
pride in his pretty wife, “let me introduce you 
to my brother Hugh ; he has been in India for 
the last nine years, aud has but just returned.” 

A handsome man, looking younger than the 
careworn Douglas, though he must have been ab 
least two yeare his senior, came forward and took 
Rosina’s hand, 

“ Tam the worst correspondent that ever lived,” 
he said, gently, ‘‘ My father told me, certainly, 
that Douglas had married, but I heard no particu- 
lars. I was always thinking of coming home, or 
perhaps I should have written, It is only three 
weeks since I landed at Sonthampbon, and I have 
spent two of them in hunting for wy brother.” 

Td was quite true; he was Sir Guy's heir. 
Besides, he had inherited his mother’s ample for- 
tune, The moment he heard of Douglas's ostra- 
clsm he told his father and sisters plainly he 
would nob be a party to euch treatment of his 
only brother, He had shaken the dust of Saville 
Hall off his feet, and eaid, point-blank, he was 
going to London to resk out Douglas, 

" How did you find him ?” asked Rosina, think- 
ing her family history would surely do for a 
novel, 

**T meb Desmond by accident, and he told me 
he was coming here. I little thought I should 
find such a sister,” 

For once Mrs, Saville’s eyes were full of teare. 

“ It has been a hard struggle for Douglas these 
last. eight years,” she said, gently ; “* but I don’t 
think he has ever repented,” 

* Fight years! Have you really been married 
as long as that ?” 

** Longer ; my little Rosy is seven years old.” 

She was introduced to her other guest then, 
and dared not look at Miss Dale's face, for he was 
presented to her as Lord Desmond, 

“Fortune has chavged for me since I met 
Douglas,” he said, in reply to her glance of sur- 
prise. “I came into my Inheritance last June. 
Some day you must come to Desmondville, and 
renew your acquaintance with my wife.” 

*T should like it of all things !” 

*6 Tb would be so pleasant for Mirlam—a bright, 
cheerful companion like you,” 

“ Bat I suppose Lady Desmond has a perpetual! 
companion. Of course, your sister lives with 

ou?” 
, The peer shook his head, and then at once 
changed the subject. 

It wasa very pleasant little dinner, though 
there were neither eni)/c3 ner soup, 

Each of the five contsibuted to the conversa- 
tion. 

Captain Saville sat next Grace. He had been 
introduced to her simply as “ Miss Dale.” He 
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swoudered very much if she were his brother's 
elster-in-law | 

*' Misa Dale!” repeated Douglas, when he 
atked the question, after the ladies had left 
them. “Ob, no! Hugh! she is—a friend of 
ours |" 

“ A visitor ?"’ 

“Not exactly. She livea here,” 

** Your ward ?” 

“‘Don’t cross-examine me any more! Miss 
Dale is what, I think, people call nowadays a 
lady help. She teaches the children, and makes 
their clothes ; she helps Rosina in a hundred 
ways.” 

*‘She Is very beautiful!” 

** Yes,” said Lord Desmond, thoughbfally, 
“'Her face struck me at once; she looks so 
thoroughly aristocratic.” 

They taiked of other things then, but Hugh 
Saville’s thoughts dwelt persistently on Grace. 

He had heard his brother had married beneath 
him, but he thought Mrs. Douglas a very sweet 
aud attractive woman, though, to his mind, her 
beauty paled beneath that of her governess. 

Lord Desmond left early; Captain Saville 
etayed an hour later. 

Gerda would willingly have left the relatives 
alone, but Rosina silenced her scruples, 

“Tf Douglas and his brother want to talk 
secrets, they can go to the study.” 

So Gerda stayed. 

There was a discussion of ways and means. 

When Captain Saville heard of the lodgers, 
the four hundred a-year, and the instalments de- 
soanded by the losn-office, he threw up his 
hands. 

“ Douglas! how have you managed !” 

“Beautifully 1” interposed Rosina, ‘ Why, 
io another six months we shall be free of the 
loan-office, and able to get rid of the lodgers 
Besldes, I am writing a book, When It is 
finished we shall be quite rich !” 

He emiled good naturedly. 

“YT can’t think how you find time to write at 
all, with four children, lodgers, and house- 
keeper |” 

Rosina smiled. 

** Miss Dale sees to all that. Don’t begin with 
a good opinion of me, Captain Saville. I don’t 
know how It is, but I am not of much use. Be- 
fore Grace came we used to change servants once 
a month ; the children fell downstairs twice or 
three times a week, and Douglas left off coming 
home to meals, because they were never punc- 
tual.” 

“Tt wasn’t so bad as that,” sald Douglas. 

“Yes it was, every bit! I only did one use- 
fal thing ia all my married life--I discovered 
Grace.” 

“But this can’) go on!” eald Hugh, de- 
cidedly, “ You must let me write you a cheque 


for the loan-office at once! Too much money, 


you say! Why! what’s a hundred pounds }” 

*« A quarter's income ! ” 

“Why, I have five thousand a-year without my 
pay! Why doesn’) my father make you an 
allowance? He ought to.” 

*'He doesn’t see the ‘ought.’ I'll not refuse 
the hundred, Hugh, since you are aure it’s no In- 
convenience, It will be a weight off my mind, 
aud Rosina will be thankful to get rid of the 
lodgers,” 

“That I shall!” 

“T shall write to my father to-morrow and 
tell him I have found you; he knows perfectly 
T shall never go back to the Hall till you do, So 
i thiok he'll come round,” 

“Shall you return to India, Hugh }” 

“No; nine years was enough for me, I mean 
to stay ic Eagland and settie down.” 

“Ieee, Have you fixed upon the future Lady 
Saville, may I ask?” 

The bearded soldier coloured lke a child. 

“T have not. Ialways meant to marry some 
day, Douglas ; and somehow, aince I have seen 
your happiness, I think I was a fool not to do it 
years ago.” 

‘To is never too late to mend,” said Rosina, 

“ Shall you stay in London?” asked Douglas. 

“For the present. Rosina, when these 
frienda of yours have departed, do you feel dis- 





posed to take pity upon a lonely bachelor and 
invite me to stay with you?” 

“TI should it very much, only—only I 
am afraid things would not be nice enough for 
you.” 

"T have no fear of that; but I may be a 
dreadful nufsance to you. You know I’m an 
idle man; you might have me at home all day 
now and then.” 

“TI don’s think we should fight,” 

‘Nor do J. Then it’s settled. I’m coming to 
stay with you for an indefinite period as soon as 
it’s convenient for you to have me.” 

And he was as good as his word, Before the 
last of the October days had come Hugh was 
domesticated with the Douglas Savilles, 


CHAPTER IV. 


Brrore Captain Saville arrived, therefore, 
Grace and her employers came very near & 
quarrel, ‘They wanted to raise her salary and 
she wouldn't have it raised. Then Lady Des- 
mond wrote to invite Mrs, Saville and her friend 
to the Castle, and Rosina was very much put 
about because Grace would not go, 

“T can’t,” said Miss Dale, decidedly, ‘‘ Don't 
you know the position I filled there? It would 
break my heart if I were AT 

“T had forgotten that, but I do so want you 
to know Lady Desmond.” 

*'T don’t want to know her.” 

egg hag was not to escape the Introduc- 


tion, Rosina gave Captain Saville’s expected 
vials as a reason for her refu Lady Desmond's 
invitation, and Mirlam replied by offering her- 


self for a two days’ stay in Worcester-street. She 
brought such huge hampers of country produce, 
such baskets of game, that Saville House had no 
strain laid upon {ts hospitality, but could afford 
the luxury of entertaining. 

And Miriam, who had always had a liking 
for Mrs. Saville, found that she did more than 
Mike Mrs, Saville’s friend. Before the visit was 
over she had taken Gerda to her heart of 


hearta. 

"Rosina speaks of you as her one great dis- 
covery,” she said to Grace, when the latter was 
chatting In her room the morning of the Des- 
monds’ departure; “ how I wish nowI had been 
the one to make that discovery |” 

There came @ strange pain to Gerda’s heart ; 
useful and contented as ahe was in her present 
sphere she could not forget all she had lost. Had 
she been patient and waited to give her unknown 
relation at least « falr trial, what a pleasant lot 
hers might have been—the companion of gentle, 
aweet-faced Miriam, the darling of the clever, 
courtly, scholarly Lord Desmond! Ah! she 
could have met Captain Saville there as an 
equal, now she was nothing better than his 
sieter-in-law’s — nurse, And the step was 
{rrevocable ; {ft been easy enough to move 
down from her rightful place—it was simply 
impossible to regain it, 

To Lady Desmond’s surprise Miss Dale's 
beautiful eyes were full of tears. 

“ Please don’t eay that,” sald Gerda, wistfully. 
“T could never have been of any use to ycu; 
now here I do think I am of some help,” 

“ You are Rosina’s right hand, I confess you 
could not have found a more useful life; but, 
Grace—I may call you so, may I not {—you are 
so young and pretty ; you seem too bright and 
winning for the lot you have chosen, and our 
home is lonely.” 

“Tp can’t be that; you and Lord Desmond 
seem just the whole world to each — 

“We are a very happy couple, but Walter 
leads a very active life, andI have many lonely 
hours, A  biight-faced companiow like you 
would give a new charm to Desmond Castle. 
Will you promise me, when you have a holiday 
—the most indefatigable governesses ‘have holi- 
days sometimes, you know—to come and spend 
it ab Desmond Castle?” 

But Gerda shook her head, She answered 
firmly, almost curtly,— 

“I thank you, Lady Desmond, but I can never 
be your guest, I don’t approve of people in my 
station associating with those above them,” 
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** A lady is the equal of anyone,” said Miriam 
v3 agra r comes to farnlly, the Savilles 
are quite as pedigree as we are, 

“f am not a lady,” said Misa Dale, de- 
fiantly. ‘‘ Youcan ask Mrs, Saville if you don’t 
belleve me,” 

She went off to attend to the children, and 
Lady Desmond, considerably bewildered, went in 
search of Mra. Saville. 

‘*T am afraid I have vexed your little friend. 
I have been begging her some day to pay us 
a visit,” 

** And she refused?” " 

‘She refused, much as though she deemed the 
er ey an absolute injury.” 

i ” 

" You don’t seemed surprised.” 

“Bet why? he seemed friendly 

“Bat why seemed so very 
with me I had no thought of wounding her.” 

“Desmond Castle has very painful associations 
for Grace,” 

“You can’t mean she has ever been there?” 

“She lived there for some years as humble 
companion to your sister-in-law. It was Miss 
Desmond who recommended her to us.” 

Mra, Saville had been careful not to say 
“maid” ; but when Lady Desmond 

per she had met a young lady who used 
to live at the Castle Mrs. 

“ Miss Gerda never had a companion, my lady; 
she was too much with her to want one,” 

“ But I assure you, Hall, noes lady was 
here for some —" {se ; 
pages tty girl: 

" ees Dials” sald the housekeeper, with a 
tremendous sniff. ‘' Of course I remember her ; 
but surely no one had the presumption to call 
her Miss Gerda’s companion, my lady, Why, 
she was her maid |” 

Lady Desmond thought she had fathomed 
Mies Dale’s objection to return to the Castle. 

“ Not a common maid, surely, Hall?’ - 

“* Well, not an uncommon one, lady. She 
was a pretty girl, as you say, and I won’t deny 
she had nice manners, but she took her 
meals in the servants’ hall along with the 
others ; and she was engaged to Mr. Bordillion’s 
gardener. They’re to be married as soon as ever 
he gets the post of head of some wonderful 
public gardens, Jem Stone his name is; as good 
a lad as ever breathed.” 

Lady Desmond felt as if a very little more 
would completely overwhelm her, She had seen 
Grace Dale the friend and companion of a re- 
fined tlewoman ; she had par Wn -_ 
herself in every respect as a young lady. y> 
her own hasband had taken Miss Dale in to 
dinner, and now she heard the girl was a servant 
and engaged to a gardener. 

‘Are you quite sure!” she asked, in her 

dilemma, 
‘I’m positive, my lady. She may have broken 
off with the young fellow, of course; but I 
doubtit, It was a true love-match ifever I saw 
one.” 

It happened the Bordillions were away from 
home at another estate they in Oorn- 
wall. It was not until a few months afterwards 
that they returned to their house in Biankshire. 

Lady Desmond was spending an afternoon with 
them, and Mra, Bordillion took her through the 
conservatories, which gave her the opportunity of 
asking the question,— 

“Don’t think me inquisitive, but is Ib true 
that you have a gardener of the name of Stone?” 

* Perfectly, save that we must say had instead 
of have. Jem got an appointment to some 
public gardens, and as he wanted to marry he 
was very glad to accept the post. Ican guess 
why you ack me,” 

iu Can you reall 4 ” 

“Certainly. Grace Dale, the girl he was en- 
gaged to, lived at Desmond Castle for some years. 
She was very much attached to Miss Desmond. 
You are hoping, perhaps, she may have some 
knowledge of her address; but, dear Lady Des- 
mond, I put the question to Grace myself, and 
she said, with tears in her eyes, she had no Idea 


where Miss Gerda was, that she bad had but 


one letter, written a few days after she left the 
Castle ; the postmark was London, and it gave 
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no clue whatever to her young lady's future 
Jans.” : 
5 oF ag Desmond went home and told her hus- 


band. 

'' T hate interferiog, but I can’t help thinking 
the Savilles have been imposed upon, I havea 
letter In my pocket from Rosina now, in which 
she alludes to Miss Dale as «till with them, Now 
Mrs. Bordilifon declares she saw the true Grace 
Dale married to their gardener in London more 
than » month ago!” 

Lord Desmond sh his shoulders. 

“t's an unpleasant circumstance,” 

" What do you think ?” 

“Mirlam, I anvafraid they have been imposed 
upon, The beautiful girl with them has taken 
Grace Dale’s name to obtain an entrance into 
their family. Perhaps, poor thing, she had made 
one false step, which closed all honest employ- 
ment to her in her own name.” 

Lady Desmond 


"T can’t believe t t.” 
“T have thought so for some time,” 
“ Walter ! ” 


“Well, ever since Mre. Hall’s story. I asked 
her one day what Grace Dale was like, and she 
sald the girl had dark eyes and black hair,” 

Miriam shivered. 

** Ought we to tell Rosina }” 

‘*] fear so. You see, Miriam, the Savilies are 
better off now Sir Guy has settled an allowance 
on Douglas; they go more into sre This 
Grace Dale may win some honest man’s heart.” 

‘'T hate to interfere.” 

"So do I, but it seems our duty.” 

The result of thie was, carly in January, Lady 
Desmond went up to London and called in Wor- 
ceeter-street, She found things fn rather oa 
troubled state; a baby girl had made ber ap- 
pearance on the scene, and all private conver- 
sation with Mra, Saville wasimpossible, Captain 
Saville, who seemed to be the only person at 
liberty to entertain Mirlarfi, told her his sleter- 
in-law wae very dangerously ill. 

‘* Miss Dale’s tender nursing bas alone saved 
her thus far, Ithink if they could have loved 
a they would do so after these days of 


Miriam nerved herself for an effort, 

“To was about Miss Dale I wished to speak to 
Rosina, I suppose it is — oub of the question 
that she should hear disagreeable tidings for 
some time ?”” 

'* Quite.” 

‘And your brother fs at bis office? Captain 
Saville, would you let me unburden myself to 
you? I have come to town specially for this 
business,” 

The Captain bowed, then he said, slowly, — 

“Tb is only fair to tell you, Lady Desmond, 
my dearest wish is to make Grace my wife. 
Not you can tell me will alter this. I have 
been rejected, but I stil] hope on.” 

Miriam sighe 4. 

“ You will be thankful for your rejection when 
you bear all,” 

"TY think not.” 

‘ She—the young lady you know as Grace Dale 
—has no right to that name. Ste has personated 
the true Grace Dale just to gain a footing ina 
respectable family.” 

_ How very strange she did not seek a richer 
family?” said Hugh, sarcastically, ‘When she 
came here she had to do the work of three ser- 
vants for the wages of one.” ; 

“Where there is deceit there must be sin. 
When she refused so firmly ever to set foot in 
Desmond Castle I felt there must be something 
wronge Now I know for a fact the Grace Dale 
wha resided with my sister-in-law has been mar- 
ried for weeks to ® person in her own class,” 

“T hope some day to tell you the Grace Dale 
who Hved with my sister-in-law has married a 
person in her own class—meaning myself.”’ 

* Oaptain Saville, won't you hear reason }”” 

‘*T will hear no word against her, Lady Des- 
mond, ff may ease your mind if I tell you I have 
known all this for some weeks.” 

* Known it!” 

“ Sus ity if you prefer {t. When she re- 
fused my hand she let fall a word which told me 
there was hidden secret in her life,’’ 





Half-an-hour later Gerda herself came in. 

Hugh was sitting alone there over the fire, He 

oe a chair her, and a long silence fol- 
wed, 


" Captain Saville, do you think I have vexed 
Lady Desmond? She would hardly speak to 
me,” 

“She is troubled about you, Grace.” 

* About me!” 

“Tt seems one Grace Dale was married some 
weeks ago, and Lady Desmond came to town to 
accuse you of stealing her identity.” 

The beautiful eyes were wet with tears. 

“What did you esy 1” 

“I told her I should never believe a word 
against you; but I have something different to 
tell you.” 

“ What is it?” 

"Since a conspiracy seems to be on foot to 
refuse you the name of Dale I want to give you 
another name—my own,” 

“Oh! Captain Saville.” 

“ You know I love you. You kaow I am not 
&*boy to change my mind. Why, I am older 
than Douglas, and he has been married nine long 
years |” 

“Bat—-” 

“Bat what!” 

** Don’t you know what she said 1” 

“T am profoundly indifferent to whatever any- 
one says—but you,” 

“And if I say ft Is true? If I tell you my 
name fs not Grace Dale 1” 

“To be frank, I have known so much a long 
time. Some trouble, some heavy sorrow, drove 
you to hide yourself under an assumed name.” 

“Shall I tell you about it?” 

“Not until you have answered me two ques- 

_ 
“What are they ?”’ 

“Will you marry me?” 

ity No.” 

“Do you dislike me” 

He looked at her steadily. Her eyes sank 
beneath his Feta and a happy smile of triumph 
crossed his . 

“Say yes,” he whispered, “and you shall be 
free from my persecutions for ever.” 

But she did not say it, 

“ You can be false to your own heart,” be said, 
fondly, putting one arm round her and drawing 
her to himself. “ Grace, as soon as ever Rosina 
is well again she must make up her mind to part 
with you.” 

“ But I said I wouldn’t marry you.” 

On the contrary, you said you loved me,” 

“T didn’t,” 

‘*You did, and when people love each other 
they are generally married.” 

“ They are engaged first.” 

“We are ergaged now,” said Hugh, coolly, 
“and we will be married as soon as possible,” 

** But you have never heard my story.” 

**T don’t want to; the telling of it would pain 
you, and, my darling, I can trust you.” 

“Ob, Hugh!” she whispered, "I do think 
you must be the most generous of men.” 

“Then reward me dutifully by marrying me 
next month, J shall make Rosina ask Lady Des- 
mond to the wedding.” 

“And her husband—I suppose he ovght to 
give me away.” 

Hugh looked up surprised, 

“ Doug!as will do that,” 

“ Bat Walter is my brother.” 

“ Your—what 1” 

“T was forgetting you didn’t know, 
Gerda Desmond,” 

** And Lady Desmond thought you an adven- 
turess }” 

**T was all alone In the world,” said Gerda, 
simply, ‘I had never seen Walter or his wife, 
I thought they might scorn me. Grace Dale was 
my favourite maid. We were close friends, 
When I saw so many homes open to her and 
none te me ft seemed to me, without wronging 
her, I might accept one of the situations she re- 
jected, Oh, Hugh! I never counted the cost 
until I knew you.” 

** And this made you refuse me? Why!” 


I am 
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THE GARDENERS DAUGHTER. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Mr, Darvatt brought home Lie bride In due 
time, and she soon made her presence felt at 
Daneford, Noone was more keenly alive to it 
than her once high and haughty stepdaughter, 
Julia. Many an evening she would steal down 
to the lodge, with a shawl over her head, and 
snatch a few moments’ conversation with Mary 
Meadows, 

“ If I had not you to talk to, Mary,” she would 
say, as they d the avenue together, “ my 
heart would burst! Oh! you have no idea of 
the life I lead now. She hae papa entirely under 
her control ; and she always, as you know, hated 
me, and I detested her; so she is taking her 
revenge now on any slights or snubs 1 may have 
dealt out to her in my day.” 

**T euppose she thinks turn-about Is fair 
play?” 

* But this ie not fair play. 82 has married 
paps by a fraud. What right has she to come 
between us—a stranger, a lodglog-house keeper, 
reduced lady though she might be, and make 
our-kome ble Oh! you don’s know what 
it is!” cried Julie, passionately, “ All the ser- 
vants we originally had have been sent away, and 


she scrimps and screws as if we were paupere.. 


We had some people to dinner the other night, 
and I was downright ashamed of the scanty way 
the things were served, Then she has made papa 
put me on an allowance for dress—seventy pounds 
per annum and malid’s wages, or one hundred 
pounds if I wilisharehermaid! Theidea! And 
as to seventy pounds, you know very well Mary, 
that I used to give that much very nearly for one 
dress lastspring |! Ican never make itdo, Then 
she won’t have any nice people to stay, only 
odious old creatures of her own or peps’s horrid 
set, and ehe snubs me in such a manner and says 
such horrible things that two or three times I've 
actually burst out crying and left thetable. I 
never heard anyone with such a tongue, and papa 
never interferes. Indeed, I believe he Is afraid 
of her! The only one who is not is Jock Burn ; 
he gives her back all she saysand more, and takes 
my part, and even yours, Oh! how she does go 
on about you! I blush to think of the things 
she says.” 

® Altogether your life is not a bed of roses, my 
poor Julia.” 

"Roses! Thistlesand nettles. I don’t think 
I can stand it!” 

“Don’t you see that that isher game? She 
wants to get you out of the house, and is doing alt 
this with a double purpose, Whatever you do, 
don’t play into her hands, Let nothing tempt 
you to leave home! ” 

“T never thought of that before, Of course, 
she would be only too delighted to get rid of me, 
Well, then, just to spite ber I won't go! But; 
often and often, Mary, I wish I was back in Mel- 
bourne, making caps and telmming bonavts, and 
with nothing to think of but the next time 
Hector would be down, and whatI would wear, 
and what I wouldsay! Oh! dear me! now that 
the grandeur and excitement and novelty are over, 
I know that I never was intended for a lady, 
though I am a Darval]! I expect my mother 
was just like Mrs. Meadows. F know she was 
uneducated, for she could not write. Naturally, 
Iam much happfer with people of that clases, 
more at my ease with them, and my inclinations 
all tutm that way. See how I made a friend of 
you, my maid!” 

‘“ Yes,” 


* Toen you are always holding yourself aloof 
from your companions ; and you seem to mean 
no cffence, but that you prefer your own society. 
You, by righte, as far as air and appearance goss, 
ought to have been the mistress, Mary, and I 
onght io have been the maid; not but that I can 
do my manners, and wear fine clothes comfortably, 
and play the ‘ Australian heiress’ pretty well. 
Alas! the days of the Australian heiress are. 
over!” 

" Do not say that. You take a very gloomy 
view of things simply because Mrs, Martin—i 
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mean Darvsl!—is odious, and makes you some 
sharp speeches. Other people make sharp 
speeches too; and, after all, they do no great 
harm—no bones are broken. Present a cool, un- 
broken front; that will baffle her. Give her 
emiles instead of tears, if you wish to drive her 
crazy; and by-and-by ehe will relinquish her 
scheme.” 

“J shall try and take your advice, Mary ; 
though, let me tell you, it is very fice in theory, 
but not so easy in practice, You, living quietly 
down here with your peaceful old mother, can 
form no conception of the perpetual bifeter that 
that woman’s tongue is to everyone In the 
place!” 

Mary, as we know, hed her own trials in that 
way, and prudently eaid nothing. 

One evening, aa the days grew shorter, yellow 
leavea came awirling down, and Mary spent asum 
that startled her on candles, a knock came to the 
lojge about nine o'clock, Tals was the usual 
time for Jalla’s visit, and Mary hurried to un- 
fasten the boit and let her in, for it was a wet 
nigh. 

Sut, inetead of Julia, with her shawl over her 
head, she discovered Humpy, dripping in an cil- 
skin coat. Without a word he furled his um- 
brella, and walked into the middle of the kitchen, 

“ Sakes alive 1” ejaculated Mrs, Meadows, as 
ustal. 

‘* A wet night, ma'am,” hesald, calmly remov- 
ing his coat. “I've come to talk to you and 
Mary on @ matter of busizess, Mrs, Meadows, 
how would you like to leave the lodge, and to go 
into comfortable apartments at Caversham ?” 

“Td like it well, Mr. Montagu, Jf I exw my 
way to psying for them. I'd be glad to bs out of 
this, where, since Mary was turned ont of her 
fine situation, everyonaup there looks as much 
as to say, ‘The back of my hand to you both !’” 

‘* And what did Mary do?” 

* Something extraordinary foolish, sir.” 

‘Never mind it now, mother, please—ii’a a 
very long story. You shall have it all from me, 
I'm no longer in a situation. I’ve taken to my 
needle again, and now what have you to tell us? 
I believe it ia something important or you would 
not have come yourself—above all, on such a 
desperate night.” 

‘* I see my way fe your leaving this, and com- 
ing in for soma monsy, Mary.” 

“Then Captain Eifot had been speaking to 
you,” interrupted Mrs. Meadows, rising as she 
spoke, ‘Ob, maybe, sir, she will listen to you, 
Four thousand a year of her own he has eettled 
on her, and she cam have it just by signing her 
name Mary E‘iof, and she won't, She'd rather 
sew and earn a few shillings a week. She'd 
rather slave, and let me starve too,” concladed 
Mra. Meadows, with a whimper. e 

This was ungrateful of the old woman, for 
whatever Mary lacked herself she never wanted, 
aud lived quite as comfortably as when John was 
alive, for John and elie were a prudent pair, and 
« large portion of his weekly earnings had been 
put by, only to ba swept away when the Western 
Bank went crash, 

All John’s careful hordes, all the reeult of Mra, 
Meadowa’s economies, had, fn truth, gone into 
the greedy pocket of » swindling manager, who 
defrauded the bank to the tune of four hundred 
thousand pounds—lived for years like a prince, 
and when exposure threatened, decamped to 
America. ‘ 

So much for John Meadowse’s savings, 

"To's got nothing to do with Captain Elfot,”’ 
said Hampy. “I don’t know the man, I’ve 
not seen him since he was a round-faced mis- 
chievous imp, riding a white pony, No! Of 
eoures. what I teif you is strictly private. Say 
a word and you spoil ail ; but I've got a glimmer- 
ing as to who Mary’s parents are, aud if I am 
rightin my surmises, she Is heiress to a vast 
iortyne,”’ 

‘Sakes alive!” exclaimed Mrs, Meadows. 
“There seem to be nothing but fortunes for 
Mary 1’* 

You will bave-to leave the lodge—ssy by 
next Monday. I will undertake to find good 
lodgings in Caversham. You will bring in juat 
your boxes, and, above ail, the baby clothes and 
ring. ZL wand you to be on the spot—you, Mary, 








and Mrs,Meadows—that a lawyer and s gentleman 
interested in the case may have easy access to 
you, which would be impossible here for many 
reasons,” 

** And do you think there is anything In it?” 
inquired Mary, ‘Who are my parents? Are 
they alive?” 

“I donot like to raise your hopes so I shall 
say nothing, Time—a short time—will tell. 
Next Monday afternoon I will send a brougham 
to fetch you, and now I've a trap walting out- 
side in all these torrents, and I really must bs 
off. Good night! Good night i” getting into 
his cost with Mary’s aid ; snatching up his 
umbrella, he opened the door and departed in 
haate. : 

“Well, I never!” ejaculated Mre. Meadows. 
“You were born under a lucky star, Mary. 
This is the second fortune has come in your way, 
and you only twenty, and I'm nigh on sixty-five, 
and never a single pound did Icome to by my 
own earnings.” 

‘* These fortunes were once earned by some 
people, mother. pracy | does not grow of Itself, 
and it’s not ab all eure I am to get anything.” 

"Not sure! It’s certain! Otherwise why 


“would he send a brougham !” 





CHAPTER XVIIL 


As promised on the Monday afternoon, about 
four o'clock a very neat green brougham, and 
oh, joy ! a’ pair of horses, came to take Mrs. and 
Mise Meadows to their lodgings in Rodney-place, 
Caversham } 

They had nothing to remove but themselves 
and the cat, as their boxes had gone by carrier ; 
aud they simply locked the front door after 
them, stepped into the carriage, and drove away. 

“ Dear, dear, dear!” said Mre. Meadows, as 
she folded her hands in her lap, and tried to roll 
back against the blue poplia cushions. ‘* Now, I 
call this something like! Ido like a drive, and 
I've not been in a proper turn-out since the day 
you was—married | Lor, whata nasty drizz- 
ling day it was, to be sure! O/7 course, I was in 
the mourning coach at poor John’s funeral ; buf 
then I scarcely count that a drive!” she con- 
tinued, naively. “I suppose you told Miss 
Darvall of our flitting, eh $” 

“Yes, mother. I wrote to her last night.. and 
sent the letter by post, for you know I’ve no way 
of sending it up to the place, and I would not go 
myself,” 

“To be sure not, A lady with two fortunes 
going her own messages! That would bea nice 
business |” 

‘'Tv’s not that; and I have no fortune yet, 
you know, mother, D2 not let us bs too san- 
guine!” 

“Sanguine | What does that mean! You 
have got sucha heap of grand words now. I 
don't know what half of them stand for |" said 
Mrs. Msadows, peevishly, 

** Well, do not let us count our chickens before 
they are hatched, You can understand that, can 
you not ?” 

"TI can’t understand you! Instead of bei 
nearly wild with joy, you are just as quiet an 
cool as if we are going in——in the bus—to do a 
bit of shopping.” 

“ Then, if nothiug comes of this, I shall not be 
so much cast down, you sce! ” 

‘* Ob, you are too sensible for me,” said the 
old woman, crossly, leaning back, and assuming 
an aspect ofa martyr. 

She did not break silence again till they drew 
up beforea very imposing row of houses, with 
gardens in front of them, and found that the 
rooms that had been taken for them were, as Mra. 
Meadows whispered to her daughter, “ Not a 
penay under three guineas a-week ; fires and 
gas, extra!” : 

They were to have a drawing-room with three 
windows—a crucial sympton of gentility in Cav- 
eraham—a diniog-room: at the back, and two 
large and alry bed-rooms. A comfortable high 
tea was awaiting them; and, as Mre, Meadows 
partook of that beverage out of her saucer, and 
eupported her right elbow with her left hand, she 
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morning to your orders for some bew clothes, 
and don’t spare the money, Mary.” 

‘Whose is it that I am notte spare?” she 
asked, frankly. 

“ Mine!” 


“ But I could not think of taking it,” 
‘« You are not going to show any aire with me! 
And if the worst comes to the worst you can pay 


any circumstances, we will defer Is: out an 
veer till after this integview eee 4 

s aol Win Mentone am ome Esa good 

i your 

offer in your face; Ah! dear me; bub she is the 
stiff n one,.and hard to +4 
, * Never a moti yh 
ortune one pot muc wait, 
5a shall havea fly, and go rig’ 

couse,’ and buy just whatever you like. Black 


silk dress, Y grees a velvet clonk— 
anything! Meanwhile let us just keep quiet for 
twenty-four hours,” 


The next evening, after dark, three men were 
ushered {nto Mrs, Meadows’ drawing-room. 
Bound by chains of old habits of economies, Mrs. 
Meadows and Mary were sltting by the fire-light, 
thinking it was too early for candles. Humpy, 
in a fur-lined coat, introduced Mr, Logg from 
America, and Mc, Gibson, # local lawyer, 

It was too dusk to see thelr faces, and whilst 
Mrs, Meadows dropped curtains, and handed 
chairs, May PG a hts, When the lights 
were brought, her eyes firat sought this stranger 
from America, 

She glanced eagerly towards him, with a beat- 
ing heart. Could he be her father? He was a 
common-looking. weather-beaten man, with broad 
shoulders, a red beard, and huge coa.se hands. 
He looked like a labourer in Sunday clothes, 

She was disappointed as she gazed at him for 
about five slow seconds ; and he, on his part, had 
bis eyes riveted on her. At length he said, with 
a nasal drawl,— 

**T guess we are on the right track, stranger ! 
I guess this is the girl, I reckon she is just as 
like him as two drops of water!” 

* Like who!” inquired Mrs, Meadows, eagerly. 

“Like her father as I take it to be, ma’am. 
Like Godfrey Darvall, if you know such a 

erson.” 
. **Save us, and send ua!” ejaculated the 
woman, clasping her hands together, and falling 
back io her chair, 


likness time, 
marked Humpy. ‘‘ I'm glad you noticed It, too, 
Logg ; 80 it’s not imagination, And now we bad 
better get to business, You tell your story first, 
or shall I tell mine? and Mr. Gibson will make 
notes and piece all together in @ regular profes- 
sional way.’ 

“Oh, you go on right away,” said the Ameri- 
can, putting a quid of tobacco in his mouth, and 
then thrusting his hands {nto his pockets, and 
atretching out his long legs. 

“I knew Godfrey Darvall from the time he 
was a boy,” began Hampy ; “ he was Mr, Darvall’s 
only surviving child, curbed In some ways, 


over, and we had stormy scenes ab Danoford. 
However ail would go on velvet if Godfrey would 
marry and eettle. His father was bent on his 
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last I ventured to open the door and lov 
“fae cla man was livid with p bis 
worked so awfully that I tho he was 
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‘Godfrey was as pale as marble, but 
still. He. had said his say, and made 
pleasant confession, that was very plain. His 
father suddenly turned to me, when he heard me 
enter, and shouted,— 

‘*Do you see that man, Montague! I take 
you to witness he fs no son of mine! He has 
disgraced me, Here!’ and he flung open the 
ioor fate the hall—‘and here!’ rushing to ‘the 
big entrance door, which he tore open, and 

Go forth! go forth, G: 
led me see your face again |’” 

Here the paused for a moment, and 
wiped his forehead with bis handkerchief, whilst 
his audience waited for his next sentence with 
breathless suepense, 

‘*I spoke,” he continued, ‘'T expostulated, I 
ventured to say a word, but I mightas well have 
addressed a raging storm. -He seized his son by 
the arm—Godfrey was in evening dress—and 
thrust him forth with his own hand, bareheaded 
into the night. He never aaw him again, and 
many & tims he bitterly repented him of his deed 

—oh ! many and many a 1” 

“ And what became of Godfrey Darvall 1” asked 
the lawyer, who had been making notes in a 
little book, with a face of wooden impassibility. 


EF 


fe 


‘He was never seen again by anyone about 
the place. His la was sent to an hotel in 
Oaversham, and room waa locked, The 


whole affair broke his mother’s heart, and, 
indeed, Darvall himself soon followed ber. 

“* What had he done—Godfrey Darvall }” 

“He had married a pretty singer out 
of one of the London theatree—respectable, buat 
atill ip A chorus-singer, I got a Mne from him 
about six months after the quarrel to say that 
he was on the eve of salling for America. Any- 
how, Mr, Logg, your story comes in,” he con- 


uncoramon dirty weather. We had a heavy 
carga, and only three or four passengers. I was 
steerage, so was another chap—a Britisher and 
a gentleman, Wechummed together, and talked 
and smoked for fally # fortnight, whilst the old 
steamer was knocking about, and working her 
way south, Folks talk a lot for want of some- 
thing to do, and I-told him a pretty fair allow- 
snce ; and he did the same by me. Hs. said his 
oame was Godfrey Darvall, and he bad mado a 
mess of his whole life, and was to try and 
etard afresh in the New Wali ab he had 
friends at New Ocleans. He said bis father was 


# rich man, and that he had quarrelled with him, 
and cub him off with nothing, that his wife was 
dead, and that be had left a child In England 
—a girl about four months old. He told me he 
had left her In the way of the bead-gardener at 


cried, 
Duarvall! Never 





his own home, and he had seen him carry {t off 
to his wife ; that they would not know whose it 
was, and he did not mean them to know yet; 
bub after awhile he said he would write and 
tell them, and send them money. He said he 
saw his way te earning a fortune in Mexico, 

“ He was a very good-looking fellow—dark ; 
but he seemed terribly down on bis luck, As I 
have said, ridge nth other very well 
in a short time, and when we rea New Orlesns 
we decided to in our lot together. He 
was dise about his friends—they were’ 
fine-weather ones, He could get nothing to do 
and he and I joined a gang of miners that wore 
going to work an old silver mine in Brazil. We 


was promoted to be a kind of overseer and 
= agp» gc than cae . 
sa pay, Ww was ‘pretty , aa he 
neither drank, or played poker, or euchre, and he’ 
sent it home in a letter by a fellow going to 
Europe ; but, from what I make out, it never got 
further than the radeal’s own Pockets. We had. 
& very rough lot afoul us, who thought nothing | 
of using revolvers and bowie- 5 ‘D had} 
his baads pretty full, and was foolhardy ; I often, 


were on that job for more ‘than a year, dak | 





warned him, and my ¥ @ came true, Oas 
ps be tying to keep the 2 pons ey 
of ti esperados, b an stab in the 
aide, and—it killed him.” get 


" How] was that?! asked the lawyer. 

“Oh! eb ab eighteen years.” 

** Aye, in themonth of June, about nine o'clock 
one evening,” supplemented Mra, Meadows, 


eagerly. 
“J 74 80, misslis} But how the creation do you 
Ww ” 


Tt was the picture ; it always falls when one 
of the family dies, I was io the house that even- 
ing, aod I heard an awful clatter, and a sound as 
if a cannon had gone cff ia the dining-room, and 
we ran in—Jvhn and me—and there was the 
picture down on its face, And I remember my 
husband saying to me, ‘Depend on it, Jessie, 
this is for Mr. Godfrey ;* aud he wrote down the 
day and hour and date on the leaf of a book I have 
ab home ; and that’s how I come to know it, Mr, 

1 The picture never fails.” 

* Well, he died in the month of June—jast at 
the time I'm you—just as the moon was 
rising behind the big mountain peaks ; I mind it 
well, He died with bis hand in mine, He gave 
me a pocket-book to take care of, and he told me 
to write two letters, and I did. After we buried 
him, and all his effects were sold, I wrote one to 
Mr, Darvall, and told him hie son was gone, and 
where to find his grandchild. And, after a 
spell, my own letter came back, with ‘dead’ 
written across it. Then I wrote to the clergy- 
man—by name—and got no answer ; #0 I gave it 
up. There was no money in the pocket-book— 
nothing beyond a few letters and certificates, and 
alock of hatr; and as I had « tocth and-nail 
struggle to keep myself afloat at all, I let Darvall’s 
business slide, and I never thought of it sgain till 
I sawanadvertisementina half-a-dozen newspapers. 
‘ Wanted, any person who cav afford particalars 
of the death of GodfreysDarvall, Englishman ; 
supposed to have left England twenty years ago. 
For authenticated proofs, latge reward will be 
given. Apply, etc.” That was about it,eh? I 
saw thie in two or three pspers in New York on 
the same day, and then I sloped off to the office, 
where they sald ‘Apply,’ and I had a talk with 
the head ‘ boss,’ I told him of the papers and 
that, and he eaid he would make it worth my 
while to go to Earopo, and swear to them, and he 
parted with tha address freely, and so here I am, 
and here’s the pocket-book !” handing it over to 
Mary as he coacluded. 

Thon you think she fs Godfrey Darvall’s 
daughter?” said Mrs. Meadows, ‘and mistress of 
the-place! Dear! dear! dear |” 

** There seems to be but little doubt.” return- 
ed the lawyer, “You ma’am, can sware to her be- 
ing the child brought home by your husband, can 
you not?” 

* Aye, I can do that,” 

“Mr. Logg can swear to Mr, Godfrey Dar- 
vall’s statement. The riog found on her isan 
old family ring, and in that pocket-book is her 

rr 


doy} cannot claim a shilling ! 


tificates, I fancy the cave fs quite correct, but 
it will take time to complete the whole business ; 
and there will no doubt be violent opposition 
from the present Mr, Darvall of Daneford,” 

“It's my Opinion that he is an impostor,” 
growled Humpy. 

“Do not make such rash statements, my dear 
alr,” exclaimed the lawyer, with true professional 
caution, ‘‘ Sich a remark, were he to hear it, 
would be the means of his taking an action for 
Wel. Of courae, Godfrey Darvall’s daughter 
takes al), belng the heiress In 9 direch line, He 
He may go back to 
| Australia as soon as he likes, once we move in 
‘the business |” 

"Dat seems rather hard,” remarked Mary, 
and looked over the contents of 


4 Pwho had o 
‘He } the pocket-book, * to have to go back all at once 


called effsct a comprom'ss }” 

Oh, no doubt, bub we won't,” sald the 
Secretary, ‘‘ Woy should wet. Why should 
we be ao gensrousite Benjamin Darvall 1” 

* Bacause his daughter is a friend of mine, I 
heannob say that he iz ; I don't like him, I notice 
that imy real name ia this "holding out a strip 
of paper—‘‘ is Marle, so that I shall not have to 
chat my Chriatien name—‘ Marie Veronica !’’* 

** Yee, Veronica was Mrs, Darvall’s name, You 
ave called after your grandmother.” 

* Gravdmother ! How odd it sounds, does ft 
not, mother 1’ turning to the o!d woman. 

"Oh, everything is strange! I don’t well 
know whether l’m awake or asleep, or if this 
whole businessis nota dream, To think of them 
saying that you, Mary—that’s been in service— 
that’s been reared—well, to work for your bread 
—that you should turn out, after all these yeare, 
to be jast living at the lodge, and opening the 

ates belorging to your own house! I can’t get 

t fairly lato my head—that I can't—and so I 
tell you 1” 

“The next thivg that we can do then, Mrs, 
Meadows,” ssid Humpy, rising, ‘‘Is to go away 
and leave you by yourselves, to thivk it all over 
quietly. People very soon geb accustomed to 
prosperity and, to a rise in life, coupled witha 
large fortune, It’s the reverse of the shield that 
isso hard to bring home to oneself—loss of posi- 
tion, name, friends, and money.”’ 

After a little more conversation, and arrange- 
ments for a meetiog at Mr, Gibson's office on the 
following day, the three visitors withdrew, 

’ After their departure, Mary eat in silence for 
nearly an hour. With revereut fiogers, she wend 
over thecontents of the pocket-book two or 
three times. 1b contained two little notes ia 
faded writing, sigaed Marie Fiude, a icck of fair 
hair, 2 marringe certificate, with the names of 
“'Godfrey Darvall, bachelor, gentleman—Marie 
Flude, spinster, professional singer”; also a baptia- 
mal certificate of her owa christening. She had 
been chrietened at Caversham—probably she was 
born there ; and strange to say, by a remarkable 
coincidence, she had been christend at S-. James’ 
church ! 

* Tat us have tea, Mary,” said Mrs, Meadows, 
suddenly coming out of a very long reverie. “I 
want something to clear my brain. Ring the 
bell ; we will have the best that’s going—four 
shillings a pound—scrumpets and fresh butter !” 

Men, when they have luck, toast Dame Fortune 
in champagne— women, if left to themselves, per- 
form the rite in strong Bohea, 





CHAPTER XIX, 


Jr would be bard to picture or describs the 
great change that a sudden accession of wealth 
occasions ia the lives of thoss who have been 
reared in poverty, I do not think it makes 
them very much happier than they were before. 
Doubdtiess it does to a certain extent, but riches 
have theic drawbacka—theic anxieties. They 
bring troops of would-be friends, and in their 
train a fice supply of envy, hypocrisy, and 
milice, 

To be living in a cottega, toiling with her 
nasdie from morning till night, turning every six- 





mother’s marriege, and her own baptismal cer- 





pence over ten times in her mind before laying f2 


from riches to poverty, Could he not what is - 
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“4 WET NIGHT, MA'aM!” SAID HUMPY, CALMLY REMOVING BIS COAT, 


out, eating scanty meals, wearing shabby clothes, 
and being “‘ figuratively ” as the dust under the 
foot of the servants at the Place—who had heard 
of her elopement with a gentleman—was Mary’s 
iot, say, one week, and the next she found herself 
no longer a nameless foundling, but the ecion of 
en old and all but noble family ; no longer as 
poor as the proverbial church mouse, but the 
owner of hundreds of acres, and thousands of 
pou nag, 

Naturally, when the news of the long-lost 
heirees was carried to Dateford place, Mr. and 
Mrs, Darvall angrily refused to listen to it at first, 
refused to believe in ib afterwards; bub after a 
lengthy interview with his lawyer Mr. Darvall 
looked uncommonly grave—aleo Captain Burn, 
who bad accompanied him to London—and de- 
spite Mr, Darvall’s white faced fury and invoca- 
tionr, absolutely declined to “' fight it.” 

‘We have no case, Sharp says; not a leg to 
stand on, A son's child, comes before a cousin's 
aon |” 

** 1 don’t believe she is a Darvall at all!” cried 
his wife. 

“ Oh, yea, she is, and they say bears a strong 
likenesa to the family,’ 

“ Very odd no one remarked it before.” 

“ Well, people have often said that she looked 
as if she had good blood in her veins, You know 
that.” 

“Pooh! Just because she was a pretty girl— 
a hateful, sly, designing minx! ” said Mrs. Darvail, 
between ler set teeth. ‘' I'll (to herself) pay her 
out for it yet.” 

* Are you going to take her offer?” 

“ Of course lam. She’s not going to ask for 
back-ren‘s, and she has offered to allow us tostay 
on here for the present.” 

‘* That means till she marties,” 

** And she ia golpg to allow me 2 handsome 
income, in consideration of my disappointment” — 
then Mr, Darvall locked meaningly at Captain 
Burp, who gave a queer, sharp kind of laugh— 
‘and of my being ber cousin and nearest of bin ; 
and ]'m going to take her offer.” 





“ Tf you had a spark of spirit you would throw 
her proposals back in her face, and stay here and 
maintain your rights till you lost them by law,” 
said Mra. Darvall. 

** That’s so like a woman, or achild even !” put 
in Captain Burn, “Stay here, indeed! Maintain 
his rights! Why, my good madam, according to 
law, he isan interloper, and has norights, I must 
eay that I think the girl, Mary Meadows—or Dar- 
vail—has behaved with uncommon generosity, and 
I believe it’s partly on Julia’s account, She is 
fond of Julia.” 

** She is an abominable creature,” cried Mrs. 
Darvall, ‘' You know she went away from Oream- 
street without a shred of character |” 

“ Got into the wrong train by mistake !'’ put 
in Captain Burn, plausibly. ‘‘I don’t see that 
there was anything so very bad in that.” 

* And Captain Eliot got into the wrong train 
by mistakealso,” returned Mrs, Darvall, ferociously, 
** Oh, you need not tr¥ to throw dust in my eyes 
—I’m no fool |” 

‘* No one ever dreamt of such a thing as the 
word fool in the same breath as your name, I 
don’t know any woman who is sharper at putting 
two and two together in her own interests than 
yourself,” retorted Captain Burn. 

“ By Jove!” interrupted Mr, Darvall, anxious 
to end this passage of tongues, "I wonder 
what Eliot will say when hehearsit. It will be 
rather awkward for thew, being such near neigh- 
bours.” 

“ Oh, she does not like Daneford, and won’t 
stay here, I’m sure, even supposing we had left, 
And as to Eliot, he ie a rolling-stone and never at 
home. He is up the Nile with his regiment at 
present, and I heard the other day that he had 
fever very badly. It’s as likely as nob that he 
will never come back,” said Captain Burn with 
complete unconcern, ‘“ You and Mrs, Darvall will, 
I suppose, go into Caversham and call on the new 
relation ” he added, withagrin. — 

“ Tf you mean that I am going to call on Mary 
Meadows you are much mistaken,” retorted Mra. 
Darvall, with a violent sniff and a toss of her head. 





“ A creature that was in my own service, and left 
without a character !’’ 

“ A creature to whom you owe the very roof 
over your head at present,” said her hrsband. 
‘* T don’t care for the young woman—never did ; 
but we must not let that standin our way, You 
will have to hammer it into your head, Mary Ann, 
that she is, and always was, Miss Darvall ; that 
this is her land, and that all the money belongs 
to her, and not tous, Can you get that into your 
understanding ?”’ 

"No, Ican’b. It’s my opinion that there has 
been a lot of cheating somewhere,” she exclaimed, 
rising, aad pushing her chair back as she spoke. 
“ And, mark words, you two gentlemen. 
sure as I stand here {t will all be found out some 
day,” and with thie prophecy Mrs, Darvall quitted 
the room, 

After her departure her husband poured him- 
self out some brandy, which he took off neat, 
and then looked over at his friend, and winked 


expressively, 

a Wekets eqme-teb of it better than I ex- 

ted,” he said, 

‘* Faith, you may say so. Half a loaf is better 
than no bread ; but you must keep the old lady’s 
mouth shut!” 

This was easier sald than done. 


(Zo be continued.) 








THE natural habit of human belngs appears to 
be the use of the teeth on the left side of the 
mouth for maasticating the food. During «@ 
lengthened period of observation, only one person 
out of thirteen was found who habitually used 
both sides of his mouth. 

Ir is certain that ants intentionally sanction 
the residence of certain Insecta In their neste. 
This is the case, for instance, with a curfous blind 


beetle, which is absolutely dependent upon ante, 


and is habitually fed by them, the ants supply- 
ing it with nourishment as they do one another. 
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"NAN, LOOK! 


OBDEAL BY FIRE. 


——10I— 
CHAPTER XIiil, 


Wun Hilda Trefusis returned home with her 
story there was real grief felt both at the 
Rectory and Riverside, It seemed both to Lady 
Mary and her children that if they could have 
received Nan Lindsay into their home and 
been kind to her {t would have been like ‘‘ doing 
something ” for her dead sister. Then sheltered 
and pros though their own position was 
they knew enough of life’s seamy side to feel 
that a sorry future stretched out before 
the lonely orphan girl. 

‘ “T never disliked anyone so much as Mr. 
Adair,” said Hilda, frankly. “I can’t explain 
it to you, mother, but I seemed to know, even 
vefore we spoke to Mrs, Marsh—that he had 
persecuted poor Mies Lindsay. As for Douglas I 
uever saw bim so roused in my life. He eays he 
shall eut Mr. Adair dead if he meets him.” 

“I suppose ft would be of no use for us to 
advertise?” said Lady Mary, thoughtfully. 
“Miss Lindsay might see it and feel that we 
wanted to be her friends,” 

Bat the Rector of Trefusis negatived this sug- 
— - a ee bad none of them the 
least idea o say's personal appearance 
acd euch an advertisement as his mosher men- 
tioned would be sure to attract the notice of 
some crafty adventuress, who fancying there was 
womething to gain by the fraud, would not 
Scruple to personate Idonie’s sister. 

It wrung their hearts when the Indian mail 
came in, Sir Denzil’s letters addressed to the 
talr wife, mow lying beneath the ocean’seemed to 
them so pathetic, and then when the bad news 
uad been written to India, when the sad episode 
€ Idonie’s death and her sister's disappearance 
had become a thing of the past, a new anxiety 
pe, eva i , the Rector’s wife was 
ween eae , and the expected baby only 


LOOK OUT THERE TO THE weEsT! 


{ 


Nora came back slowly from the dread valley 
of the shadow of death, and as soon as she could 
be moved she was dispatched under Hilda’s 
guard to inhale sea breez:s at Dover, the 
Kentish seaport being selected because, though 
none of her own family lingered there, it was ye 
her birthplace and her native air. 

Hilda, who was very fond of Mrs, Trefusis, 
quite enjoyed the expedition. A born nurse, she 
was in her element with an {invalid to tyranise 
over affectionately, and she declared she much 
preferred the seaside in the long May days to the 
crowded aspect it would bear in August. 

Bat though essentially hopeful Hilda was too 
clear-sighted to deceive herself or her sister-In- 
law. She felt it would be months before Nora 
could resume the busy, active life she had led 
before this illness, The two elder children were 
getting beyond a servant's care, and after care- 

y discussing the subject with her brother on 
one of his frequent visits to them Hilda helped 
Nora draw up the advertisement which attracted 
the notice of poor Idonie, 

“Have some one who has never been out 
before,” pleaded Hilda. ‘‘ Ronald and Nettie 
would be miserable with a prim, stiff, old mafd 
learned in all the ’ologies,” 

Mrs, Trefutis smiled a little sadly. 

+ “I faney no one very learned would care to 
teach two little children under eight. I know I 
must have help, but I hate the idea, Hilda, It 
will be like having a stranger always with us.” 

“*T should like ft,” said Hilda, dreamily, "to 
make even one lonely girl happy seems to me a 
work of real charity,and you know perfectly, Nora, 
no one could feel ‘strange’ long with you and 
Archie, Let us put the advertisement in now, 
snd give this address, If you advertised from 
the Rectory every mother for miles round, with 
a large family and small means, would come, 
begging you to take her daughter. From here 
no one will guess your identity.” 

Hilda had her way. The advertieement duly 
appeared, and she told her sister-in-law, emilingly, 





thab the postman would certainly require a 








I? 18 A SAIL!” SAID HAROLD, 


wheel-barrow to convey the numerous answers to 
Paragon Lodge, the lodging-house on the parade 
where they had located themeelves, 

But before the first letter for A. B.” had 
arrived, while Nora was lying down after lunch, 


.and Hilda indulged herself with a novel in the 


bright, cheerful, drawing-room, whose windows 
looked full on to the Channel, the neat maid who 
waited on them made her appearance. 

“* Tt’s a young lady, miss. She would not give 
her name, but she said she wanted to see ‘A. B,’ 
and mistress sald as you were expecting letters 
addressed like that I had better tell you.” 

‘‘ Ask her up here,” said Hilda, “don’t dis- 
turb Mrs. Trefusis.” In her own heart she 
decided the applicant muet be ineligible, Hilda 
put her down as some poverty-stricken young 
person anxious for a start In life, and (perhaps 
from being disturbed in a most Interesting nove!) 
felt disposed to polish her off speedily. 

But when Mary ushered in the stranger she 
almost atarted. She had never seen a fairer face, 
The girl was not ehabby, though her mourning 
dress was of the plainest description, She bad 
rich, soft golden hair, a complexion too clear for 
perfect heaith, deep intensely blue eyes, and in 
them an expression of yearning sadnese which 
went to Hilda’s heart and made her feel sorry for 
the unknown. 

* Piease sit down,” said Miss Trefusis, gently, 
“ it is my sister really who requires a governess ; 
she is lying down jast now, and I do not want to 
disturb her, because she has been ill ; but I dare 
say I can give you all the information you need.” 

The stranger flushed crimson, Two things 
were clear to Hilda, She was anxious to 
obtain the situation, and she was utterly unused 
to such Interviews as the present. 

“T have never been ‘out’ before,” began the 

irl, ‘and I am afraid I am not very clever ; but 

am very fond of children, and they generally 
like me. I can do nearly all kinds of needie- 
work, and I am very fond of the country.” 

* Are you an orphan?” asked Hilda, ‘‘and is 
your home in Dover #” 
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“Both my parents are dead,” replied the 
stranger, ‘‘and I have no near relations in Egg- 
laud. I was abroad with my aunt at the time of 
my father’s death, She did not live long after, 
and I came home a few weeks ago. I have no 
one In England to speak for me; but Mra. 
Gresham, the wife of a clergyman abroad, would 
do so, I am sure,” f 

Mrs. Trefusis had come in without their hear- 
Ing her. She greeted the stranger very kindly, 
and eald, simply,— . 

‘Do you mean the wife of the Rev, Donalé 
Gresham, who used to be at the East of 
London ¢” B 

Yes. His health broke down, and he had to 
go abroad. Heand his wife were very kind to 


me. ” 
ne, 


“They are kind to every one,” sald Nora, 


eralling, “One of my sisters knows. them well, . 


aud I used often to meet Mrs, Gresham before 
my marriage.” ° 3 

She asked a few quéstions, bub {6 was quite 
clear to Hilda she had taken aj fancy to the 
strang4r. 

Idonfe said very little ‘about herself. She 
had come home fn delicate health, and had stayed 
ab the seaside to recruit before secking work, 
The advertissment had abtracted her, because it 
said experlence was unnecessary, and she had 
feared that her never having been ‘oub’ before 
would prove an obstacle in her path, 

“Tf like what you tell mo very much,” said 
Nora; “but you must know I can only offer 
you a very small salary. We are not rich for ow 
position, and I fear thirty pounds a-year would 
be my limft,”’ 

“Twenty would be quite enough,” eaid the 
gicl, simply, ‘‘I have no ons bat myecelf to 
spend money on.” 

* Have you lost your parenta qnite Istely ?” 
avked Nora, noting the freshness of the black 

wn 
a: No. Lam In mourning for my only sister. 
I came home hoping we should live tcgether, but 
she died before I reached Eagland.” 

Tb was a pitiful little story. Both the listeners 
felt touched, 

‘* You kvow we live quite in the country. I 
fear you will find it very dull after Dover,” 

“Dover has made me feel very lovely,” eaid 
the stranger. “I have been hers several weeks 
and I have never spoken to a single creature but 
my landlady, except when I have gone into a 
shop to buy some trifle,” 

It was arranged that Mrs. Trefusis should con. 
eulb her husband, and, if he approved, write to 
Mrs. Gresham. As the visitor rose to leave, « 
singular omission occurred to Nora, ‘ 

"You have not told us your name,” she said, 
‘and I have quite forgotten to mention ourm, 
My husband, Mr. Trefusis, is the rector of « 
amali country village. Ib ia very quiet and re- 
mote; the only family near are my mother and 
alster, who live at the dower house, Rivar View.” 

Idonie felt thankful that neither of the ladies 
eat facing her, for tho felt herself grow. cold as 
death, and feared her emotion must be visible. 
This, then, was the eister Hilda, of whom Dansil 
hai spoken to her. Her future employer was 
hie brother’s wife. Could she dolt! Could she 
live among her husband's kindred and make no 
sign of her identity. Could she occapy e@ 
depondent position within sighh of the grand 
old house that should have been her own. 

Why not? They would never suspect any- 
thing. It wanted nearly six months to the 
earliess date at which Denzil could return te 
FEiogland. Why should she not spend those 
months among his people? She would at least 
hear of hin—crumbs of news which might com- 
fort her aching heart. Yes, for weal or woe, hae 
decision was taken, she would become Mrs, Tre 
fusis’ governess, if only the latter would engage 
her. 

Nora was too sympathetic nob to see how 
white and agitated the girl looked. 

“You have walked too far in the sun,” she 
anid, kindly. ‘' Let me ring for a glass of wine 
for you before you go home.” 

Tdonie zhook her head, 

“Tamonly a little tired,” she said, quietly. 

did not tell you my naxie, Mrs, Trefusis, Jt 





ie Lester, and I am lodging at 15, Bzech-lare, 
lf you are willing to try me I promise you I 
will do my utmost for your children, WhatI 
want In experience I will make up in eas,” 
che ves Tae two sieters | at wach 
other a anxiously. 

“ What do you think of her, Hilda?” asked 
Mre, Trefuste, 
sane Jorg mo as oa said Hilda, 

antly ; would stake my word there was 
Sa erent sat ee 

& grea \ b would 
=> ue tothe ft you took he hone Yo the dear 





the ldndlady thinks of Miss Lester.” . 

"Ts seems like spying on her.” 

‘* Not ab all. “Depend upon it she doezn’t stay 
at home alldey. There can be no harm in our 


waking @ call at No. 15, Beech-lane, and seeing | 


what sort of a place it ie.” 

Fortune favoured them, for they sa 
Laster leave the house just before they reached it. 
She turned quickly down side street, and was 
out of sight before they opened the te, 
a cardin the window announcing “ Plain Needle- 
work Neatly Dove” simplified matters beauti-4 
fully, Mrs. Trefusis straightway engaged Mre. 
Green to make some little frocks for her children, 
and then saidin a lower tone — 

“Tam very much interested in one of your 
lodgers, Mre. Green,” 

** It would be Miss Lester you mean, ma’am,” 
said the woman, quickly,” she’s been with me 
ever alnce she came to England, and she told 
me yesterday she'd been up to Paragon Lodge to 
see & lady about a situation.” 

* Sae looks very delicate.” : 

“ Bhe looks wonderful compared to what she 
did when ehe came, I hardly liked to take her 
ia at first, for it’s bad for a house to have a death 
fin it; but she’s picked up fiae. When she came 
to me she had jaet lost her sister, and she fretted 
above a bit, Tor weeks she seemed too etunned 
to rouse herself. Then, by degrees, she picked 
up; bub she’s a delicate creature to struggle 
with the rough world, and 0d be glad to feel 
wae safe in a lady’s house.” 

*' Hilda,” ssid Mre. Trefusis as they walked 
back to Paragon Lodge, ‘'my mind is made up, 
unless Mre, Gresham says anything positively 
agetnst Miss Lester. I shall try her.” 

The letter to Mra, Gresham was written that 
night, and the answer came by return mail. 
The clergyman’s wife wrote that she was deeply 
interested inthe young lady about whom Mrs, 
Trefasis {nquired. 

Mias Loater had stayed in her house for some 
little time. She had found her a refined cultivated 
gentlewoman, sweep tempered, willing and 
obliging. Of Mise Lester’s skill in teaching she 
could say nothing ; but she was fond of children, 
and « great favourite with them. While their 
guest Misa Lester had been the victim of a 
ocaching grief ; but Mrs. Gresham believed she 
was natarally bright and high-spirited. Were 
ahé seeking anyone to fill the post Mrs. Trefusis 
had to offer she should feel no hesitation in en- 
gaging Miss Lester. 

“She could not say more,” eald Nora, as she 
showed this letter to her sister-in-law. '‘ I thiak 
I ehall engage Miss Lester.” 

Why not tell her you may not require any- 
one permanently, but you will try her for a few 
months, then if she did not prove suitable, and 
you had to send her away, she would not feel it 
#0 much,” 

When Mrs. Trefaeis and her sister-in-law left 
Dover tt was settled thah Miss Lester should 


ae 

the children for the new but to 

sh spect Lady Mary would not be critical of 
o 


View, and giving her a home for her sister's sake, 
ia like your kia 

you will never be able to fulfil. Iam convinced 
the statemect that Nan -survives will prove 
mistake, Little as I saw of her I realised her in- 
tense devotion to her sister, and I would swear 
by all I hold most dear, that Nan would never 
desert my wife, if she covld not save Idonie 
ahe would die with her. As to the sailor’s story 
that Miss Lindsay had a seat fn the first boat. 
avd her alster remaized on the burning ship, [ 
am poeftive itis a mistake. I trusted my wife 
to Nan’s care, and she was utterly Incapable of 
betraying my confidence, 

“] give you my opinion thas , because 
if your generous intentions towards my poor 
sister-In-law became known it Is quite possible 
that some impostor may present herself at River 
View claiming to be Mies Lindsay, Take my 
word for it that Nan perished with her sister, 
and anyoue representicg her is only trading on 
your generosity,” 

Nora looked very grave when she read the 


letter. 

“ T should have liked to know Miss Lindsay ; 
to inspire such trust in a man. like Denzil she 
must have been a grand creature.” 

Hiida looked bewildered. ; 

“Denzil is not wont to judge people too 
favourably ; but I do think the fact of Nau’s 
being Idonie’s sister has prejudiced him fn her 
favour; we have it on the testimony of Mre. 
Marsh, ther survivors from the Atalanta, 
that Mi daay accepted a seab in the firso 
boat, leaving her sister to her fate.” 

"You will be saying nexb you believe Mr. 
Adair’s opinion of her,” said Nora, 

‘*No, I shall not. I think Mrs. Marsh waz 
param right. You know she described Miss 

dsay as very pretty and lovable, but ‘ not fis 
to hold a candle tohersister.’ Still, we need nob 
discuss her, the chances are we shall never seo 
her.” 

“Denail seems to have lost all desire to come 
home,” eald Lady Mary. ‘' One cannot wonder ai 
it, but all the aame I shall write and beg him 
to retura this year as He ought to 
take his rightful place in the county, and he is 
still youvg enough to think of a second marriage. 
Don’t think me unkind to your little boy, Nors, 
but I would like te think that Denzil’s children 
would some day reign at Trefusia.” 

**So should I,” eald Nora, with frank siacerlty; 
“and I think it the worst possible thing for 
Ronald that he should be allowed to fancy he 
may come in for Trefusis, I heard old nurse call 
him ‘the little heir’ before I went to Dover, and 
I told her if she repeated that sort of thing I 





felloy them in a week’s time, Nora preferred 


should send her away, One of my reasons for 
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station to meet bis children’s governess, He was 
pity into di an imprudent thing, 


wanted to 326 
Nora's quick syes could not read the impression 
she made on him. 

Ib was quite the énd and 
svg Saueaelipapeen ackesbeabenk nested 
looking un grave. ’ 
received that morning, showed that 
was feeling his bereavement all the more bitterly 
now the first flash of excitement off, 
Tt seemed hard to Archie that his brother's life 
should be so desolate. He pel ted 
tha = — Gelchiecan-ortetanite be to 
come home as arranged ; 
but be felt the Judge would have another pang 
in leaving the land where his brief married life 
had been spent and which'contained bia children’s 
graves. 

‘There's one person I don’t »” thought 
the Re "that Is if ang y 
science at all—Alice Grant! Why, this awful 
tragedy can all be traced back to her, If she 
hadn’t made Idonie’s home wilserable she would 
nob have had that flnes: and not have been 
ordered to England. If she had walted till 
Devzll came in October she might be well and 
strong now,” 

But probably Miss Grant possessed no con- 
sclence, or what went by that name was so 
smothered by ; i of neglect a¢ to be 
incapable of ite wi The one feeling Alice 
Grant experienced on reading of the fate of the 
Atalanta was feverish joy. 

“Denzil is free!” she ssid to her mother, 
"“ His wife never suited him ; and the last part of 
the time I was there they led quite a cat and dog 
reine Her death must be a happy release for 
him,” 

“He always admirad you,” eaid Mra, Grant; 
“and if must be terribly lonely for bim up at 
Dolerabad just now, I think I'll ask him to come 
and see us, OF course I shall tell him fe can be 
as guilet as he likes, and see no one but ourselves. 
I shou!da’t wonder—provided you play your cards 
well, Alice—if Sir Denzil a Lady Trefusis 
home with him after all!” 

But Miss Grant never had the chance to play 

her cards well or otherwise, Sir Denstil’s reply 
to his aunt’s invitation was short and decided, 
_ He thanked her extremely, but he had no 
intention of leaving D ab t. Work 
was the best for such a grigt aa hig. Also, 
considering 's conduct to his lost wife, he 
considered it would be an insult to Idonie’s 
memory if he sought her society, 

Mrs, Grant opened her eyes when she read this 
letter. She did not show it to Alice, and she 
asked her daughter no questions ; ehe was not a 
very clever woman, but she was not bifod, and 
Sir Denzil’s note bad given her the cige to much 
that puzzled her, aud also ex her daugh- 
ter's abrupt return. Mother-like, she was ready 
to make any possible excure for Alice; byt, in 
her heart, she felt her child must have behaved 
very strangely for Sir Denzil to write of her with 
80 much bitterness, 


% 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Homan nature is a complex thing, and has 
many strange traits. One fact, w mavy 
people disbelieve, is yet evident to any student 
of his fellow-men, One boon granted as always 
iuspires the desire for another. 

It had seemed to Harold Dynevor, when Nan 
gave up her place in the second boat, that he 
could meet death bravely by the side of the 
woman he loved and be happy, even then, ff be 
did but know his love was returneds 


In that awful hour of peril when all barriers of 
reserve were broken down, and their two soula 
communed face to face, Dynsvor learned thst his 
darling was not Lady Trefusis at all bub her 
sister, that she was no man’s wife, but # maiden 
free to be won and wooed—free to give him love 
for love, 

Bat this wonderful discovery which he would 
Seas Sequeaaisontina nies Haigiogin phe 

> awoke a new longing yne- 
vor’s heart, He loved Nan with all his heart; 
she returned hislove ; could they not save their 
Hives? Could nop some effort free them from 
their present peril and open to them a vista of 
safety t 

It would be swee} to die with Nan In his arms, 
but sweeter far to live with her as his wife, to 
walk side by side down the stream of life through 
years of wedded happiness ? 

And so sfter a conflict of anxious thoughts he 

to the captain. He knew the 
only been overlooked because 
the chances were it could not 
and because, too, it was im- 
rovision {j for any time. He knew 
wey vg A he was taking Nan from the perils of 
to bring her face to face with the danger of 
starvation; but, in the boat they might hold out 
for a day or two (anless the waves sucked her 
under), on the burniog ship it was but a question 
of hours. 

It hurt Dynevor to leave the captain behind. 
Tt seemed almost like forsaking a d on the 
battle-field and leaving him to face the enemy 
alone, but the brave officer reassured him. His 
duty was to stay on board his ship, Dynevor’s to 
rescue ® woman from a cruel death. 

He and Nan were actually the only passengers 
left, The Atalanta had carried a very large pre- 
ponderance of women and children, Owing to 
the time of year and other causes, few families 
had been accompanied by the husband and father. 

Mr. Marsh had left the ship at the last port 
called at ; Jim Adair had got off by a mean arti- 
fice ; of the, — dozen, others some had been 
washed overboard by the waves ; the flames had 
claimed some others, aud the residue—shame to 
them—bhad so crowded the second boat in direct 
defiance of the captain's orders, that Dynevor was 
actually the last of the male passengers. 

He followed the captain’s instructions Im- 
plicitly. He waited till the sailors were busy 
with the rum, waited yet longer until they were 
utterly muddied by it, then with Captain Pen- 
fold’s assistance he placed asmall cask of water 
and a keg of meal and biecuits in the boat. It 
was simply Impossible to make room for more, 
then with infinite difficulty they launchéd the 
frail craft. Harold took seat in her, oars in 
hand, and Captain Penfold himself lowered Nan 
to her place beside him. 

‘If you were only coming with us,” she 
breathed. “Ob, Captain Penfold, can’t you 

your mind !” 

He shook his head. 

* My duiy is to satay here, juet as yours is to 

o. My wife and I shall find each other in 

eaven, if we don’t meet again on earth. Now, 
ram pull off My best wishes for you 

t! ” 


They started. Jb was by this time late after- 
noon, Dynevor had simply nothing in his favour 
but indomitable pluck, and the consciousness he 
was fighting not only for his own life, but that 
of the woman dearest to him on earth. For the 
rest he knew absolutely nothing of navigation and 
hadnobtouched an oarsincehe left Oxford. Captain 
Penfold had directed him as well as he could to 
the main tract of the ocean steamers, and the 
direction in which he believed Aden to lie; he 
also thought {t possible there might be some 
small felands to the westward, but theee hints 
were but little ure toa man who has to row in 
mid-ocean a tiny craft only fit for a pleasure 
trip on the river. 

“Are you frightene?, Nan!” he asked her, 
fondly, as they pulled away from the wreck. “ My 
darling, try and keep up your courage,” ‘ 

**T am not frightened with you,” she answered 
gently. ‘‘Bat ob, I wish I knew Idonfe 
was in safety,” 
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She had the best chance any of the passen- 


gers could obtaia, Nan, even if wa don't reach 
land, Iam glad we came. I can feel now we 
left no effort untried and—we ehall meet death 
together, dear—if he comes.” 

They held out bravely at first ; both ware made 
of the stuff which endures hardship and peril 
without complaint. When the sun went down, 
and darkness crept over them, Harold rested his 
oare and let the boat drift on, He drew Nan a 
little closer to himself and held her hand in his. 
“ Mine,” he murmured fondly, “Mine in 
life and death.” 

Bleep came to. them ab last, but a troubled, 
restless slumber disturbed by fitful dreams, Nan 
saw Sir Denzil’s stern face rise up before her, 
and heard him demand his wife, Then she 
seemed to be back in England at her old place in 
the Gallery, and to have Tom Andrews beside 
her, offering her her choice to marry him at once 
or be buried in deep waters. 

The cold, grey dawn broke to fiad them shiver- 
ing. There is something terrible about the 
dawn, ib always seems to find our energy and 
strength at the lowest ebb, while in its cold, 
bleak greyness there Ie nothing of hopefulness or 
joy until the sun breaks forth and colours the 
east with o golden radiance, 

They ate their broakfast. The fare was frugal 
enough, but it seemed to put new life into them. 
Nau declared she felt better. Harold marvelled 
whether he should tell her the new terror which 
faced them. The boat had drifted while they 
slept and he had lost all knowledge of their 
course. He might be pulling back to the doomed 
veasel instead of towards Aden. He could not 
tell. 

It was strange that while the sallors rescued 
from the second boat declared they saw and 
heard the explosion, Dynevor and Nan perce!ved 
nothing of it. On leaving the Atalanta the wind 
was in their favour, and Harold bad rowed un- 
dauntedly for mapy hours which, perhaps 
explained this, 

If they were hopeful the first day, the second 
found them less sanguine. There was a ead, 
fixed look of despair on Dynevor's face. 

© What le it?” asked Nan. ‘ Please tell me, 
Harold, I would so mnch rather share your 
troubles.” 

And he told her. He had Jost his bearings so 
completely that be had no notion which way to 
steer. He had rowed incessantly for hours, but 
he believed he had made litile progress and that 
they were no nearer Aden than they had been at 
daybreak on the morning before. 

Nan was perfectly calm. She uttered no word 
of regret, just as she showed no fear, 

© You did your best, dear, and no one could 
do more.” 

He shivered. It was not of. himself and his 
own peril he was thicking, but of her and her 


sufferings, 

**T wish I had left you on board the Atalanta 
—at leaet the agony would have been shorter.” 

Nan looked up at that with her beautiful eyes. 
Nell Lester had said once Nan’s eyes talked more 
than her voice, 

‘*T would rather be here with you,” she 
whispered, ‘' Whatever happens, never doubt 
that, Harold. It would have been sweet to live 
with you, but if that fe denfed we can at least 
die together.” 

It seemed as though death would be their 
portion. There was not a sail to be seen on the 
horizon, It was as if on this wild waste of 
waters their little boat was the only craft. 
Dynevor’s watch had stopped, and they lost 
count of time, only the tiny stock of provisions 
dwindled surely until there came a day when 
the barrel of water was dry, and their last crust 
had been eaten, 

Both would gladly have denied themselves for 
the other’s sake, but Harold had put a stop to 
this on thelr first day in the boat. 

“JT should not value life without you, Nan. 
Promise, for my sake, that you won't trifle with 
me. While the food laste eat your share, [ 
crave {tof you as the first pledge I have asked 
of your love.” 

And now they sab and walted—wafted for 
death. Thirst and hudger must go unquenched, 





and in the rough gale of the night before the 
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oars had been wasbed overboard ; the pair were 
utterly at the mercy of the waves. It seemed 
Imposeible they could either of them see land 
agaln. 

eThe wind had fallen, The sea was perfectly 
calm, Its still beauty seemed almost to mock 
their misery. 

“ The water looks so clear and blue,” said Nan, 
 aimost as though it could not hurt us.” 

* Don’t look over like that,” he pleaded. *' Nan, 
it’s jast as though you wanted to leave me.” 

A terrible thirst) had already seized her, 
and she felt that awful, faint, sick craving for 
food which succeeds to a hunger unappeased, but 
at his worde she roused herself and tried to 
sinile, 

‘Tf ever I get safe to land, Harold, I am 
afraid I shall believe firmly in clarivoyanis, How 
would you put up with a wife who put her faith 
in such folly 1” 

“Do you mean that anyone foretold the fire 
on the Atalania,”’ he aeked, his interest fairly 
aroused. 

She was thankful for anything that took his 
thovghts off their dreadful position, and she 
gave him the story of her visit to Madame 
Hélolee’s séance, describing the scene graphically, 
and pleased at his rapt attention 

“ | wonder after that you had the courage to 


** Well, I had never believed in clairvoyants ; 
but I must confess I was immensely relieved 
when I found my‘Jabin on the Caliope bore no re- 
semblance to what Héloise had described. You 
see, Harold, all along I thought she meant that 
peril awaited me going to India. I never gavea 
thought to the return voysge.” 

* And when you were on board the Atalanta?” 

“Even then I did not think of it for some 
time, It came on me once quite suddenly, that 
the smaller cabin next ours, which Idonie was 
allowed to use for her surplus clothes, was 
exactly what Héloise had spoken of as the place 
where danger awaited me.” 

‘* And the danger came }” 

'* Yes, It is strange how one’s feelings change. 
I used to think death was not so very terrible, 
I suppose is was because I had nothing to live 
for,’ 

There wae silence between them for a while, 
then he said, huskily,— 

“Nan, look! Look out there to the west! 
I believe it ia a sail ! ’ 

So did Nan; but she would not admit It, lest 
the hope should be a falee one. 

‘It may be only a white seagull waving Its 
wings in the sur.” 

‘*T belfeve it’s a sail. Ob! If only I had an 
oar, Nan, There’s a chance if we could only 
graep it. What can we do?” 

“Shout!” cried Nan, the infection of his ex- 
cltement seizing on her. “Look! shoat like 
this.” 

She formed her banda into a sort of funnel, 
and sent her voice through it as though to pro- 
tect the sound from being carried away on the 
wind, Dynever followed her example, but their 
voices were weak from exhaustion. They had 
little hope of being heard, 

"Hark | what was that!” breathed Nan. 

They listened in agonized suspense, and over 
the waste of waters came the unmistakable 
sound of a human voice. Ob! the unutterable 
relief that filled their hearts! The joy of restored 
hope. They waited, waited. What had seemed 
like & seagu!i’s wings came nearer, nearer, and ab 
last their anxious eyes could distingulsh a large 
sailing vessel coming to them. 

“Oh! Harold, if they pase us now,’ breathed 
Nan, in an agony, ‘' it will be too cruel.” 

But the vessel showed no signs of passing. 
They soon saw that her evident intention was to 
lle to while a boat was dispatched to the rescue, 

“She’s not English,” said Dynever, as he 
looked at the vessel! which, with all her white 
sails eet, seemed to him the most beautiful. object 
he had ever seen, * At least, I don’t think so,” 

Evidently not, judging by the brown skinned 
ebouy-haired sallors who presently manned the 
boat which came sailing towards the two poor 
shipwrecked travellers like a thing of life, but 
Dynevor was only cousclous of a deep thankful- 


ness, He had thought to die with his sweet- 
heart, now it seemed they would live together. 
The sailors called out a greeting in a language 
Harold had never heard before. He ed 
in English, They did not understand his words, 
but the empty, oarless boat, the gaunt, hungry 
look on the faces of the two passengers, told 
them the story plainly enough. One of the 
sailors opened his arms and to Dynevor 
to lift Nan into them, Ano moment and 
she was safe on board the rescuing boat. 
Dynevor sprung after her. Both gave a last 
look at the tiny craft in which they had endured 
so much ; but at that instant a wave engulfed 
her, and she sank to rise no more. 

“Only just in time, my darling,” whispered 
Dynevor to Nan. “ Another hour and our fate 
would have been doomed.” 

But she did not anawer. Her head had fallen 
back upon his shoulder, and her eyes were closed. 
The brave, unselfish spirit which had borne up 
so nobly dtring their time of peril seemed to 
have succumbed at the moment of: rescue, 


(To be continued.) 








GERDA’S REBELLION. 


—10:— 
(Continued from page 489.) 


" I dared not tell you I was Gerda Desmond. 
I thought you would despise me for my deceit, 
and I could not let you marry me ae Grace Dale, 
once lady’s maid at the Castle.” 

H pes. 

y dear, I seem to be marrying very dis- 
tinguished person after all—an honourable and 
@ peer’s daughter. But, darling”—here his 
voice softened to a deep 
been the other 
ference. I wanted you, nob your position, and 
I would have married you joyfully even if you 
had been really and truly a waiting-maid.” 

“I’m glad for your sake I am not, Hugh, 
Mr, Cameron, my father’s lawyer, can Identify 
me,” < 

** What for?” 

She blushed. 

‘** For your sake I think he ought to come and 
tell Mr. and Mrs. Saville my true name and his- 
tory. You wouldn't like your people to think 
you bad married a nameless adventuress.” 

‘* Since you actually condescend to talk of our 
marriage as something that is really going to 
happen, J’il listen to anything Mr. Cameron likes 
to tell me,” 

And so, when Mrs, Saville was downstairs 
again, and Douglas had a epecial half-holiday 
from the office, Mr, Cameron called by appoint- 
ment at the house in Worcester-street. He 
knew Captain Saville well, and, though a little 
tabla at the summons, he was prompt to obey 
, 


But when he was ushered into the drawing- 
room of the four people gathered there he had 
eyes but for one. He took Gerda’s hand, and 
exclaimed in a tone of real thankfalnezs,— 

“ Miss Desmond ! Found at Iast ?” 

‘*] have never been lost. Mr. Cameron, Cap- 
tain Saville wanted you to tell him my true 
ae I have been honouring someone else’s 

te Was 

“And as she fs shortly to take mine,” sald 
Hough, gravely, “ I thought it best to be quite 
sure of her identity that I wight see that she 
signed the register properly.” 

The old lawyer smiled grimly. 

* You'll have to get Lord Desmond’s consent, 
Captain Saville ; his half-sister is a minor and 
his ward,” 

* A minor |” : 

“T forgot that,’ said Gerda, a little ruefully. 
“ Grace was nearly four years older than I am, 
Of course I had to take her age as well as her 
name,” 

“Your bride-elect is the Honourable Gerda 
Desmond, only daughter of the late Baron ; 





both seem to have forgotten—Lord Desmond is 
childless, therefore his half-sister is heir-pre- 
sumptive to his tide and estates.” 

** She won’t want them,” 

“But we'll write to Walter,” ted 
Gerda, “I took such a fancy to his , I'd 
like her to know that I am not an adventuress.”’ 

The letter brought Lord and Lady Desmond 
to London as promptly as train could carry 


“* Can you ever forgive me, Captain Saville,” 
asked Miriam, “for my wavering?” 

“T rather fancy I owe my bride to that waver- 
ing, so I won't bear any malice, Lady Desmond.’ 

“I think it is | who ought to ask forgiveness,” 
said Gerda, in a low tone, ‘' Miriam, how you 
and Walter must despise me!” . 

*' On the contrary, dear, we are delighted our 
little sister is one we can love so well. But_ you 
eae? eae one point, Gerda—you must be 

ied from nowhere but Desmond Castle.” 

And seeing their hearts were set on it she did 


yleld with a good 

“'T don’t mind going tack to the Castle a bit 

now I have my own name again.” 

sardine: ? tool heeoahe ne er 
» laughing ; “ one ve given m A 

and which you will allow is well-deserved,” 

“What is it?” asked Lord Desmond, 

laughing. 

“A beautifal rebel ! ” 


[THE END.) 








IF I BUT KNEW. 
—10:— 
CHAPTER XX.—(coniinued.) 


** Waar can I say that will persuade you !’’ he 
asked ; and for the first time there was a shade 
of anxiety fo bis manner. oe 

He no longer seemed quite sure of her. It was 
Mabel Drummond's silence that alarmed him, 


haps. 

“T wish,” he cried, “ thatI knew in what 
words and in what fashion other men make 
love.” 

** Does nob pss! own heart teach you?” asked 
the young ge » suddenly, 

His face flashed at the question. 

“ Yeo,” he answered ; ‘* but I am not sure that 
the teachings are of the right kind. You have 
not answered me, and It must be my fault, either 
because I have not expressed myself properly or 
that I have not made myself understood. Mabe), 
I want you—with my whole heart I ask you—I 
want you to become my wife.” 

** Am I the first on you have ever told 
= to?” she asked, slowly, looking him in the 

face. 

Almost every girl he had ever made love to had 
asked him the same question, and hs was not 
abashed by ft, 

The ever-ready answer was on his lips in- 
stantly, : 

“How could you ever believe that I had 
spoken one word of love to anyone bub yourself ‘” 
he said, reproschfully. ‘‘ No other face has ever 
had the slightest attraction for me, The men 
of my race have but one love in a life-time. [ 
have never loved before I met you. I shall love 
you until die, Are you anewered 1” 

He looked straight into her face as he uttered 
the falsehood. ; 
There did sweep across his mind, as he uttered 
the falsehood, the memory of Rhoda Cairn; but 
he put 1b from him quickly, : 
How strange it was that her memory should 
always haunt him, try hard as he would to 
banish it? 

“ You are quite sure that you never loved any 
girl but me ?” she repeated. 

“Quite sure,” he responded, ‘' To doubt me 
causes me great pain, Mabel.” 

‘* Then forget that I asked the question,” she 
said, sweetly, believing in him implicitly. 





and, Captain Saville, there is one little facb you 


“ And you will be mine?” he whispered, ho!d- 
ing the little hand closer, 
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“ Yes,” she answered, solemnly. 

He caught her io his arms in a transport of de- 
light. . 
ar Thank you—thank you for those words 
Rhoda ” he cried, 

She drew back and looked at him. 

Did I understand you to call me Rhoda ?” she 
asked in wonder, 

“No,” he answered, boldly, cursing himeelf for 
the slip of the . “Twas about to add: 
‘Oh dear, how I thank you!’ but you did 
not give mean opportunity to finish sen- 
tence.” 

The faleshood was so adroitly told that she be- 
ley abet be t b tongue, 

ay ve to puta curbon m or 
Heaven knows what name I shall be saying 
next.” 

Should she tell him of the young girl who was 
at the door waiting to see him! She remember- 
ed her mother’s words the next moment, to say 
nothing of the matter. 

'* Now that you have been #0 good as to con- 
sent to marry me, we are to consider ourselves 
engaged. The question is, when will you marry 
me? It may as well be soon as late.” 

“ Ob, I really don’t know sbout that now,” 
she declared. 

“ Make me happy by saying that it will be as 
soon as possible,” be urged. 

There was no denying avything he asked in 
that winsome voice, 

“T promise,” she repeated, after another 

ause, 
' He caught her ia his arms and strained her to 
bis bosom, 

"You have made me the happiest man in the 
whole wide world, Mabel!” he cried, raptur- 
ously. 

Suddenly his arms fell from her and he reeled 
backward, ataripg at the window with widely 
dilated eyes, 

“What is the matter, Kenward? Are you 
ill!” cried Mabel, in the greatest terror, 

“Some one passed along the porch just outside 
the window,” he panted—'‘a woman hurrying to- 
ward the door, She will ring the bell ia a mo- 
ment !” he gasped, 

At that instant there was a heavy peal at the 
front-door bell. 





CHAPTER XXI, 


'* Mabel,” repeated Kenward, his face white as 
death, his teeth chattering, * order the servants 
not to anewer the bell ! ” 

But it was too late; the door had already 
swung back on {tshinges, An instant later the 
servant appeared with a card. 

‘A gentleman, miss,” he said. “I told bim 
you were not at home, as you requested.” 

Mabel Drummond held the card in her white 


gers. 
“ You see, in was nota lady,” she seid, half 
amused by his agitation. 

He drew a breath of Intense rellef. 

“Pardon me, Mabel,” he said. “I—I— 
thought it was one of your girl friends who was 
about to share your attention with me. I gave 
way to my annoyance. Be kind, and forget it, 
Remember the old adage: ‘One finds much to 
pardon fn a man who is in love.’”’ 

His explanation of the matter satisfied her, 


fin 


Very young girls are never suspicious, The re- |, 


membrance of that one evening always stood out 
bright and clear in Mabel Drummond's life’ 
She gave herself up-to happiness, and when Ken- 
ward urged her to name an early day, she laugh- 
ingly consented, 

* All the ladies in our family have been mar- 
ried in April,” she declared. 

‘That fs almost four months from now, my 
jarling,” he groaned, ‘‘Do not ask me to wait 
. long, So much might take place within that 
ime!” 

He was about to add “* to us,” but a 
himself just fo time, sr poy 

“A lady has to have a trousscau prepared,” she 
sald, archly. “And when you put yourself in 
the bauds of these modistes, you are at their 
mercy ; they will not be hurried. Mamma, I am 





sure, would not consent to an earlier marriage 
pen that, I hope that I may persuade her to 
° 80,” 

** You will allow me to persuade her differently 
if I can ?” he asked, eagerly. 

“ Yes, if you can,” she answered. 

* I will try to settle it before I leave the house 
this very night,” he declared, “Ah, here comes 
your mother now! If you will make some kind 
of an excuse to absent yourself from the room, 
my darling, for a few moments, I will urge my 
suit so eloquently that ehe will find it difficult to 
say ‘no’ to me,” 

Mrs. Drummond greeted the a pleas- 
antly as she en - She was too thoroughly a 
woman of the world to greet him effusively, know- 
ing had she done a0, it would be sure to make him 
too confident of success, 

Kenward Monk laid himself out to please the 
mother as he had never attempted to please an 
elderly woman before. 

“You asked me to play over a new piece of 
music for you when you came. If you will please 
excuse me for a moment, I will get it,” said 
Mabel, glancing up shyly at him with laughing 
eyes, as much as to say, “ I am going to give you 
a chance for the longed-for interview with 
mamma ”—a look which Kenward Monk answer- 
ed with a uod, Mabel had scarcely reached the 
upper landing ere Kenward Monk left his seat, 
rk walked eagerly over to Mre. Drummond’s 


** My dear lady,” he began, dropping Into a 
seat opposite her, ‘‘I want to tell you a little 
8 and hear your oplnicn about It.” 

Drummond was wise enough to know 
what was coming, but she did vot betray more 
than the usual interest. 

“It is the story of a young man who wished 
to poseess a treasure which belonged to another, 
He yearned for it with sll his soul.” 

** Are you trying to teil me one of the stories 
of ‘Grimm's Fairy Tales’ 1” asked Mre. Drum- 
mond, laughing. 

*' No ; f€ it was in the days when Prince Charm- 
ing lived, the lover could have chosen a magic 
wand and gained his heart’s desire. My dear lady, 
not to beat further round the bush, let me say I 
am the young man who wishes to possess the 
treasure which you holdassacred. That treasure 
{fs your beautiful daughter, Mabel, my dear lady. 
I love her with all my heart. I want your con- 
sent to make her my wife.” 

“ Dear, dear me!” exclaimed Mrs. Drum- 
mond, apparevtly greatly flustrated, “I hope 
= not spoken a word of this to the dear 
chil ” 


* Yes, I have, and we haye both determined 
to abide by your decision, as to how long we shall 
have to wait, though we both hope you will set 
as early a day as possible,” 

** Remember, that my Mabel is only a school- 
girl yet,” declared the mother. “I could not 
think of parting from her yet.” 

** Dear, dear lady!” cried Kenward Monk, 
“do not doom me to such pitiful suspense, I 

of you! are some men who could 

it with much patience, but I am not one of 

them. I should have to go away and travel in- 
cessantly.”” 

This was exactly what Mrs. Drummond did not 
wish to happen, The glided youth before her 
— too good a catch in the matrimonial market 
to lose. 

“ Dear mo! dear me!” she repeated, “ this is 
£0 sudden, Why, I almost thought of you 
and astwo children. But the thought of 
your ever falling in love with each other did not 
occur to me, and now the mischief is done, But 
how wg has this little romance been going on, 

y ’ 

* Since the first moment I met your daughter, 
please. I am only mortal, aud what man 
could behold so fair a young creature without 
his heart going out to her, I beg toask you. But 
you ~ not given me your answer, Mrs, Drum- 
mond,” 

“ Well, you bave taken me so completely by 
surprise that I hardly know what to eay to you, 
re dear boy. But if you two love each other, 
why, the mischief seems to have been already 
done, But as to consenting to an early marriage, 





why, my dear Mr, Monk, ft fs not possible, I 
could not think of losing my precious girl for at 
least two years to come. It would take me at 
least that long to decide. You know that you 
are almost a stranger to us, my dear Mr. Monk. 
I eheuld like to arrange the matter with your 
relatives, and, moreover, to see how they like her, 
and like me as well.” 

" My dear lady, I am the last of my race,” he 
said, smoothly, “* the last of one of the oldest and 
proudest county families, I have only ‘myself to 
think of, and no one toconsult with. Mabel and 
I have agreed that with your consent it should 
take place in a few months,” 

= Hae it gone aa far as that?” exclaimed the 
lady, in surpriee, holding up her hands. ‘ Let 
me see, how long have you really known Mabel!” 
she asked, reflectively. 

* Since the latter part of Jasb summer,” he 
answered. ‘‘ I had just run down from the sea- 
side to London to attend to some business, and— 
and had the pleasure of saving your daughter in 
& runaway accidentin the Park, I never expected 
to see her again, although I knew I had meb the 
only girl in my life whom I could ever love. A 
week later, fate threw me again in her path. I 
would have passed Baga presuming upon 
what had occurred, had not you, my dear lady, 
beckoned me to your carriage and insisted upon 
knowing my name, and thanked me for the time! 
aid I had rendered your lovely young daughter. 
do not know, I am sure, how lave found courage 
enough to call, but I found myself a constant 
visitor ab your home, where you both received me 
graciously,” 

Mrs, Drummond did not tell the young man 
that when she called him to the carriage to thank 
him for his kindness in saving her Mabel from an 
accident that she had learned his name was 
Kenward Monk, and that he was the nephew of 
the millionaire of that name, or thatin being 
gracious to him, and insisting upon his coming 
to the house, and making it as pleasant as 

ble for him, her one object and aim hai 
to have him fall in love with and marry 
Mabel, 

Every mother {fs always giad to have her 
daughter make a good match. She was no ex- 
ception to the rale. 

And when che read in the paper, a few months 
later, of that uncle’s death, and that he had 
left his vast wealth to his nephew, Kenward 
Monk, ebhe was determined that no ¢ffort should 
be spared to make him fall in love with her 
daughter. 

Affairs had gone on delightfully smoothly, At 
his fourth visit she saw with the keen eyes of the 
woman of the world that he was infatuated with 
Mabel and that {t would be only a question of 
time ere he would declare himself. 

Therefore, what he had to say did nob come in 
the nature of a surprise to her—she had been 
patiently waiting for it, and had thought out her 
course of action, 

“My dear boy,” she repeated aloud, ‘this is 
certainly most unexpected. I had no idea that 
my little girl would think of love or marriage for 
years tocome, I donot know of any one I prefer 
to yourself, Mr. Monk. You area noble young 
man ; I feel quite sure of that. I would sooner 
trust her happioess to you than avy other man I 
know.” 

“You pay mea very great compliment, my 
dear Mra, Emel” he murmured, his fair, 
handsome face flushing. 

“T want to add something else,” went on the 
eg without noticing the interruption. ‘‘ Mabel 
will not come to you a portionless bride by any 
manner of means, She has a fortune of fifty thou- 
sand pounds, which will be presented to her on 
her wedding-day. The balance of the fortune, 
over a bundred thousand pounds, will be divided 
between Mabel and her brother, equally, at my 
death. I could advance either his or her portion 
before that time if I so desired.” 

“My dear ey ag Kenward Monk, his 

es epar face flushing at the news, 
ea conmnl’ vo bin almost too good to be 
believed, ‘‘I do not care whether Mabel has a 
penny or vot. I love her for herself. The 
amount of her fortune is a mere telle to me. 
She shall control every penny of it herself. I 
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ehall never touch it; on the contrary, I will add 
to ft,” 

He was in love with Mabel Drummond, but 
the chances are that he might not have been so 
much in love with her as he waz had she not heen 
an helress, 

Fifty thonsend pounds on her wedding-day ! 
Was ever a man so lucky as to get a prize like 
that ? 

He grew eloquent In his pleading. Ere ten 
minutes more had elapsed, he “had drawn from 
Mre. Drummond’s lips the promise that the wed- 
ding should take place in four montha’ time at 
the very latest. 

He made up his mind to accept this decision for 
the present, but he would certainly depend upon 
his own eloqueace and persuasive powers In the 
near future to overcome her scruples and influence 
her to name en earlier day 

He left the house that night buoyant of spirits 
and gay of heart. It was strange that in that 
hour he thought of Rhoda, 





CHAPTER XXIL 


WE must now return to Rhoda Cairn, dear 
reader, and the thrilling experiences the poor girl 
was passing through in the lonely stone house on 
the river-road, 

Owing to the drug which was being constantly 
administered to her, from the hour she crossed 
the threshold Rhoda knew little or nothing of 
what was going on in the outside world. 

The days lengthened into weeks, and the weeks 
into months, 

Her remittances came regularly ; sti] the “ doc- 
tor” of the hospital was heartily sick of his 
bargain, He dared nob refuse Belle Andrew's 
request to keep her there, for reasons which 
would put him behind the prison bars had they 
reached the ears of the authorities, 

When he saw the girl grow whiter and more 
fragile with each passing day, bis alarm in- 
creaeed, 

The attendants of the patients were all mem- 
bers of his own family, and no tales as to what 
happened within those walle ever reached the 
outside world, for xe he grew older he found out 
that the worst thing he could possibly do was to 
engage strangers as nurses; they soon found out 
teo much, acd then he was ever afterwarde in 
their power, 

The hosplial housed many a poor creature to 
whom death would be a sweet relief; but it 
seldom came to those who prayed for it, 

One woman had been brought there by a cruel 
husband who had wearled of ber, He had 
thought that grief, at finding herself immured 
within those waile, would soon cause her to pine 
away and die, But day after day had passed, and 
the death she prayed for did not come to her, 
Her raven-black hair turned white as snow, and 
her blue eyes lost thelr lustre, 

At first she prayed to be let out of the place, 
declaring that she was not ill, that there was no 
reason why she should have been brought there. 
Bat her entreaties, ay, her pleadings und prayers, 
fell upon deaf ears, Her tears did not soften the 
stony heart of the hard-faced doctor or his grim 
sister, who had her In charge, 

At last she ceased to weep, and her head fell 
upon her breast, The summer came, melting 
Into autumn ; the winters’s snowe beat upen 
the window before which she sat; then spring 
came, 

Thus year after year caine and went, and: the 
heart In her bosom slowly turned to marble as she 
rab walting patiently for the end, 

It was surely one of the saddesb cases that aver 
called out for Heaven's mercy, 

There were missing heirs whom villainous 
uncles had abducted, and who had grown to 
manhood within those walls, and were lost to the 
world, 


There were misshapen creatures whom fathers 
and mothers refused to own; aged fathers who 
had willed their fortunes over to ungrateful 
children, and who did not die fast enough to 
please them, and they were immured fin thie living 


open Heres Senate eee traced in letters 
of blood the following liues upon the walls of her 
room, which no one had ever taken the pains to 
obliterate ; 


‘' Is it sinful in life no joy to take, 
To feel like a captive bound to a 
By s chain that galis us‘and will not break ? 

“ Same fear to die, ‘tis not so with me, 

Rather, O Death, I pine for thee, 
And long in the quiet greve to be, 

** Is it sinful te ges2 on the morning sun, 

And wish that the gates of the west he bad won, 
That life’s day was over and its labours done ? 


"Ie it sinful to think of God's subtle power, 
And wonder He gives to some woe as a dower, 


And watches them fade slowly hour by hour, 


Like the down-trodden petals of a sweet, fragrant 


flower?” 


The doctor of this hospital fed like a leech 
—_ the unfortunate people gathered under that 
roo. 

Whenever one of his patients died, the body 
was sold to students and quickly removed under 
cover of darkness, and no one was the wiser. 

He was drawing regular remittances still for 
many victims who were supposed by the 
relatives who had placed them there, bub who 
never cared to look after them, to be living, when 
in fach they were dead. 

In this horrible place Rhoda Cairn wore out 
four long and weary months of her young life, 

They had long siace ceased giving her the drug. 
Ib was unnecessary now to waste any moreof it 
upon her. 

When her mind slowly cleared, and a realiza- 
tion of what was goivg ou about her came to her, 
she looked in the greatest astonishment ab the 
stravge apartment and the grim-faced woman 
who was bringing food to her, 

“ Where am J, and who are you !” she asked. 
"Oh, I remember! I swooned on the steps cf 
the boarding-house, Did he have me brought 
here +” 

“Yes,” retorted the dootor’s sister, thinking 
that the better way of stopping all questioning. 

A bitter cry of horror rose to Rhoda’s lips. 

“ Then I must go away from here at once!” 
she declared, attempting to gaia her feet, 

But she was ‘so weak that she staggered and 
would have fallen had not the woman sprung for- 
ward and saved her, 

* Don’t go on in that way,” said the woman, 
brusquely. ‘“ You are to remain here until you 
are —weill, It won't be overa fortnight longer. 
You've been here some time,” 

“But I will not remain here!” exclaimed 
Rhoda, excitedly. ‘I shall leave at once |” 

The woman turned the key in the lock, coolly 
removed it, and slipping it into her pocket, 
remarked,— 

** This is a hospital. It is not for patients to 
say when they shall leave here. That is the 
doctor’s business,” 

“ But tell me, why does any one wish to keep 
me here?” cried Rhoda, piteously, ‘ No one 
in the whole world has avy interest in me.” 

“TI am surprised to bear you say that,” 
declared the woman, grimly, with something 
very like a sneer in her harsh voice, - 

The words, the tone in which they were 
uttered, and the look which aceom them, 
cut the poor girl to the heart, 

"Let me tell you about the man who brought 
me here,” cried Rhoda, trembling like a leaf, 
believing it must certainly be her eworn enemy, 
Horace Tempest, who had cruelly taken 
advantage of her to abduct her whe she swooned 
on the boarding: house ateps. 

‘*T have no time to listen to you,” exclaimed 
the woman, ‘* We are strictly forbidden to talk 
to the patients or listen to their tales of woe, 
which are always woven out of whole cloth,” 

“ You are a woman myself,” cried Rhoda, 
sobbing bitterly. ‘“ Surely you cannot find it in 
your heart to turn a deaf ear to me, for pity's 
sake, if for nothing else,” 

But the woman was inexorable, and said,— 

“T tell you, I don’t want to hear what you 
have got to say—and I won’s, that’s all about it, 
lf you make envy fuss you will be pub on a diet 





tomb to await the end. Ose woman, who had 


“Bat anewer me this one question,” said 
Rhoda in terror. ‘ What reason has anyone ia 
kee me here will t”’ 


with death cold hands, 
“Yes ; but I have good reason to think other. 
wise,” the woman, bluntly. ‘' There's 
no ute ip your making a * continued the 
woman, haxebly. “You may have to put ina 
long time benesth this roof.” ; 
“T would die firet!” exclaimed Rhoda, 
wringing her handsin agony. “ incarcera- 
tlon ane can benefit Nobody. I want to go 
away |° 
* You ought to be to find any kind 
over " bors ee the woman, 
" People of your kind are always 
“You do me an injustice!” cried Rhoda. 
though I was some abandoned 
one, 


of a 
harshly. 


in atill loving the man who has 
me. He left me because I did not have as much 
oe oe I had when he married 
me. I searched for him everywhere, only to 
succeed in finding him on the very day thai | 
was brought here. He—he was calling upon s 
young and lovely girl,” sobbed Rhoda, with » 
piteous burst of tears that eeemed to have been 


wrung from the very depths of her tortured 
hawt “ Perhaps he marry her, and that 
would make him a $1” 

A discordant broke from the woman's 


li 

ET You bave given yourself away,” she sai’, 
mockingly. “I thought iv was -the same old 
etory—a foolish girl that had been deserted by 
her lover, They all tell the same story, with « 
little variation, and make themselves appear as 
much as possible the injured, innccent party. 
Men don’t very often desert the women they 


you are now. only 
time she was here, and that was to say that she 
wished all the men who deserted women had 


wring it.” 
Rhods was too greatly distressed to be amured 
at her witticiam, She was thinking of but ove 
thing, and that was to get away from the strange 
place in ae 4 ee a 
prison, t ey called it a hospital. 
ral ge died in the attempt, yet she 
er eat rae 
set, 


CHAPTER XXIIL 


Lone hours after the woman left the recom, 
Rhoda sat by the window wong. Foy into the 
darkness, and trying to fathom what seemed to 
of a mystery. 

Tempest take intercst 


in ber to have her brought here and to 
met retalged’bere? What 


He had vowed a terrible vengeance upon her 
when ehe repulsed his offer of love, Dat why 
should his vengeance have taken this form! 


to shut her i0 
from the world $ 





of bread-and- water.” 


In an agony of wondering doubt she rocked 
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hezself to and fro, The more she thought sf the 
dark, diabolical face of Horace Tempest the more 
she hated him, How little she dreamed that 


over for Rhoda, he was so much fn love with 


her. 

As Rhoda ant there in the waning light, her 
eyes hen upon a plece of newspaper in the open 
fireplace, 

‘ will wrap up my few belongings fn that,” 
she muttered, “and then seb about making my 
way out of this #¢ 

As she out. the half eheet, a few 
lines midway down one of the columns held her 
caught her eye, 

stared at the words. They 
seemed to fairly turn the heart in her bosom to 
stone, for they read as follows : 

“ The epgagement fs announced of Miss Mabel 
Drummond, of via, daughter of Mra. J. 
Pag alt tense ot eles 

e ta a & 
month from date,” ™ 

As she read ft the room seemed to whirl 
around her. With a cry so piteous that it 
seemed It must reach Heaven's ear, the poor girl 
sunk on her knees, 

Her husband about to marry another | 

No matter what the world might say, she had 
married him in good faith, He was hers; he 
belonged to her before Heaven and all the world, 
That wes where the house wae that she had 
watched; the house in which he had entered with 
that beautiful young girl, Her heart filled with 
the bitterness of death, She had seen the pirl’s 
mother, told her her pisiful story, but ib seemed 
to have no effect w her. He bat no doubt 
— it, if they had mentioned the matter to 

™m 


Ste bad not returned the next day to see the 


to 
the paper was torn. 
Old, or tb might 


In an agony of terror, she searched up one 
column and down another ; but there was not 
= om by which she could gain the 
clue, 

She wrung her hands wildly. 

“The must 
press love from himself and the 


desperate 

Per the ground, which was fully thirty feet 

Would her strength 
take the terrible risk’? yo ag 

“I must! I must!” she crisd, “ Heaven 
et: , 

ithout stopping to de 

further, lest she should lose courage, the poor 
girl climbed with difficulty out on the broad aill 
and grasped one of the boughs, 

Would it bear her weight} 
en . oe boa creaked with its unac- 
wn welg ib, slight as it was, then shot 


In the old days at home Rhoda had been 





accustomed to climb trees and to swing about in 
thelr branches, She realised that when the 
bough bent its entire length earthward she muat 
let go her hold, or ft would catry her quickly 
eo She leb go her bold when she felt 
that the bough of the tree had bent to its 
utmost, Quickly she fell downward, and 
Rhoda, stunned and helpless for a moment, 
found herself lying in the long green grass. 

She had scarcely fallen three feeb, yet the 
shock had stunned her. 

Fora moment it seemed to her that she was 
dying. There wasa terrible pain in her ankle 
and wrist. 

She realised fully that she had done a most 
hazardous thing in taking not only her own life 
in her hands, brd that of another which she 
had no ~_ to endanger, But now that the 
deed was done, she knew that she must make 
her way from that place in al! haste, beforeshe 
was discovered by sume of the inmates of the 
place and taken back. 

The pain in her ankle was so severe as she 
rose to her feet that great tears welled up into 
her eyes; but, with the courage born of des- 
peration, she crushed them back, and hurried 
onward. 


She knew that she must be on some country 
road. Afar in the distance she could distinctly 
see rows of giim lights, Those she knew 
must be the lights of London, She must reach 
ft and find the house in Belgravia before she 
dared give herself 1» moment’s rest. 

Tt seemed to her that her suffering increased 
with every step. 

’ She reached the ontskirts of the clty at last, 
and crept on toward its great throbbing heart, 

The intense pain she was undergoing almost 
erazei her, As it was early in the evening 
when she seb out, the streets were still 
crowded. But no one noticed the little figure 
fn black, 

Léke one in a dream, Rhoda saw a tall, thin 
woman and a young girl, who appeared to be her 
maid, step from a 5 

She tried to get out of their way, but if her 
very life had depended upon It, she could not have 
done so, The tall woman and Rhods jostled 
against each other, 

Witha sharp exclamation of anger, the lady 
turned upon her. But at that moment Rhoda 
are and, with a piteous moan, fell senseless at 

ft, 


eet, 

" Well, well! here’s a pretty how-d’ye-do |” 
exclaimed the tall, angular woman. .“ Here, 
John !” she called to the footman, who was just 
shutting the door of the vehicle, ‘' pick up this 
poor creature, and carry her into the house, It 
appears I bave knocked her down, I hope no 
bones are broken.” 

The house into which Rhoda was carried was a 
very small cottage, occupied by a poor labourer 
and his wife, who were the parents of a little one 
who was ill but was slowly convalesciug. 

The wealthy spinster and her mald often 
called to bring some fruit or medicine to the 

id Lj 


Misa Walsh was not fair to look upon, but she 
had a heart of gold. She was very eccentric; 
i purse was always open to the wants of the 

y: 

People forgot her sharp, angular features, the 
brown, seamed face, so like a piece of parchment, 
and the sharp, thin voice, and watched for her 
comlog as those in darkness watch for a ray of 
sunshine, 


In very few words the mafid explained to the 
woman who lived in the cottage what had hap- 


“Bring the poor creature in this way,” she 
said, quietly leading the way to the best room, 
and bringing in a snowy pillow, which she placed 
on an old-fashioned sofa. 

** Hold the lamp,” said Miss Walsh in a sharp, 
brisk voice, ‘‘I will unfasten her cloak. No 
doubt she is weak from hunger.” 

* Heaven forbid | in a land of plenty,” mut- 
tered the poor woman of the cottage. 
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The cloak was no sooner unfastened, than old 
Miss Walsh drew back with a cry of horror, 

** Leave the room instantly,” she said to her 
maid, ‘ Ran out and tell the coachman to go for 
the nearest doctor, and to fetch him back with 
him at once |” 

It seemed an age until the doctor arrived. 
Everything In human power was done to render 
the sufferer comfortable, 

It was early mora when the doctor departed-— 
and there bad come into this great world of sorrow 
& dark-eyed little stranger—a tiny lit‘le one, with 
lovely face like ite mother’s, 

© Will {t live? cried the young mother, as 
she listened breathlessly to its faint little wails. 

‘© T am afraid not,” replied the doctor, pityingly. 
“We can only hope,” 

*€ Oh, if it would only dle—only die!” sobbed 
—— “* The world is so cold and so 


Miss Walsh drew back, shocked and . 

** You must not wish for anything like that 
happen,” she said, “‘ for Heaven might take you 
. For t , days the hapl 

or ten long and weary t’ pleas young 
mother lay with her face to the wall, crying out 
to Heaven to take her end her baby from this 
cruel world. 

In great fear, the doctor had taken charge of 
the little one, and conveyed it to a near-by found- 
ling asylum. Its ce seemed to {irritate the 
— young mother, who was already ina high 

lever, 

Miss Walsh called every day at the cottage, to 
vee how her latest charge was progressing. 

She had taken a strange foterest fn the girl 
whose Identity seemed shrouded in such profound 
mystery. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Tus beautiful girl lying so fll under Miss Walsh’s 
care grew steadily worse, Her constant cry for 
the little one was most pitiful to hear. 

“ How are we to let her know that ft is slowly 
fading away?” said the woman to the doctor. 

** We will not let her kaow until the last 
moment ; it would do her no , and be only a 
setback for her,” he respond 

Mies Walsh pitied the young mother from the 
very depths of her heart, It made this spinster 
more than ever snreged at men. She had tried 
to gafn the girl’s confidence, Bub it had all been 
in vain. Rhoda would lie for hours, looking out 
of the window at the fieecy clouds, mutterlog 
piteoualy: 

“ Tb must have taken place by thistime! Ob! 
I am too late, too late!" 

At last Miss Walsh's curiosity got the better of 


her, 

‘Will you tell me what you mean by those 
words, my dear?” sheasked, oneday. ‘Perhaps 
I can help you in some way.” 

“No,” returned Rhoda, wearlly. “ Ib would 
be useless, uselose.” 

eh ees a the little white hand in her 
own and pressed it gently. 

“Do not say that, my dear, and in that 
tone ; it is nod right. Heaven is always kind 
onan to send a friend to those who are ia need 
of help.” 

“* You are right,” sald the girl, quickly. ‘* In 
my life I have been used to cruelty and unkind- 
ness, I—I-——~” 

She stopped for a moment, and something like 
& flush crossed her pale cheeks ; then she burs’ 
into teara. 

"T will tell you my story, my good lady,” she 
sobbed ; “ for the weight of it is eating my soul 


away.” 

With ber throbbing little hands held tightly 
in Miss Walsh’s she eobbed wretchedly,— 

“Surely it is the cruellest story that ever a 
young gir! had to tell, I might have led a happy 
life if I had not been foolish enough to want to 
be a fine lady. I had often read of such things 
happening, and oh! I believed it. Cinderella 
was changed from a kitchen-maid to a fairy 
princess, and oh ! how happy she was, if but for 
a brief hour, 

“Tt seemed to me that an opportunity always 
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came to those who watched for it. One came 
tome, A wealthy family took me with them 
to Brighton for the summer, and there I met a 

oung man fair of face, handsome asa dream. I 
had never before seen anyone like him. You 
will not wonder that my heart went out to him, 
Ihad known him but a few short weeke ere he 
asked me to him, counselling o secret 
marriage, and I—I consented. It was nota 
regular minister who married us, but a—a regis- 
trar, or somebody like that. | 

“ My husband brought me to London, We 
had barely reached after an all-night’s 
journey, when I learned to my horror that he 
believed me to be the heiress of the wealthy 
people with whom I had been stopping. When 
I told him Iwas not, what achange there came 
over him! With a face as white ag it would 
ever be In death, he drew back and looked at 


me. 

“* Not an heiress !’ he cried! * Great heavens! 
what an eternal fool I have made of myself !’ 

“ He left my presence quickly, telling me that 
it was all a mistake—that the man who had 
married us had not the power to doso; that it 
was just aa well, perhaps, for he could never wed 
& poor girl. 

‘* He advised me to go home and forget him, 
adding insult to injury by concluding with the 
cruel words: ‘Such a little Incident in the life 
of a working-girl will not amount to anything.’ ” 

"The scoundrel of a man!” cried Miss Walsh, 
in intense indignation. “I wonder that a 
uighteous Heaven lets such men live.” 

She found herself intensely interested in the 
story of the beautiful young girl, whose Innocent 
face she could not help but trust from the first 
moment that she beheld it. 

She thought of her own niece, Nina Graves, 
who was just about the same age as this fair 
young girl, and shuddered. 

“How kind Heaven is to some young girls, 
and how hard to othera!” Miss Walsh said to 
herself. But Nina Graves and Rhoda Cairn 
belonged to different worlds. 

‘* T searched the great clty over and over for 
my husband,” continued Rhoda Cairn, grateful 
indeed for the sympathy of this kind woman who 
listened to her with pityipg tears in her eyes, 

‘At last I came face to face with him one 
day. He was with a young and lovely girl. I 
followed them to her home, 

“The very next day I was taken ill with brain 
fever, and for months my life was deepsired of. 

‘On the very day that you came across me, 
I read that he was soon to be married to another, 
I cried over this until it almost seemed that my 
brain wasturned, I—I fled from the place—the 
hoepital in which I had been placed. 

** As I was searching for the street and num- 
ber I crossed your path, and being too weak to 
get out of your way as you stepped from your 
carriage, I fell helplessly beneath your feet, 

"Tb is all over now ; marriage must have 
taken place. I am too Jate!” 

At firat it had occurred to Miss Walsh to ask 
the name of the rascal, her husband; then she 
told herself that in all probability it was a false 
one, and that he could not be traced by Ib. 

"TI will think the matter over,” said Miss 
Walsh, “and decide what action you should take, 
For your child’s sake, you cannot allow this man 
to go free. You would be committing a crime 
against society at large.” 

Just at that moment the doctor entered the 
room. He motioned Mies Walsh to one elde. By 
some strange intuition Rhoda guessed the import 
of his visit, 

‘‘ My—my little one |” she cried, inquirlagly— 
" tell me of her How is she?” 

For a moment the doctor was silent, 

“T may ae well tell the truth now as tell it ab 
some future time,” he thought, pitylngly. 

" Tell me, what news do you bring me of my 
little child?” cried Rhoda. 

He crossed over to where the hapless young 
girl eat, and bent over her pityingly. 

" The little. one is dead,” he said, in a low, 
hushed voice. 

Ib was dying when he left the foundling asylum. 
As he gazed upon it he said to himself that it 
would be but a question of a few short hours. He 





good nurses, that he t go and gently break 
the sad news to the youn - 
The doctor had but a few moments more to 


pare, He was leaving London that day. The 
Cotes saine mother cried as though her heart 


Miss Walsh wiped the tears away, whispering | gest 


words of comfort that in the after years Rhoda 
could not forget. 

As the doctor left the house he seid to him- 
self: “When next I see that poor girl, her grief 
will have been astusged. I suppose it was 

ulte right for me to tell her that the child 
dead, but fb was only # question of a few sb 
hours, I must remember that; but the 
suspense of even an hour’s duration w have 
been oo to her in her weak condition.” 

Thus hed the matter from his mind. 

“Ob, how much I would have to have 
looked upon her little face,” cried a, wring- 
ing her hands. Bat Miss Walsh perenaded her 
that it would be the worst thing she could do, 
Then she added, settling the matter conclusively, 

“The poor baby is no doubt buried by this 

“Then I will go as soon as Iam able to walk 
to where they have laid it.” 

Then it occurred to Miss Walsh that she had 
forgotten to ask that all-im 
the doctor—where the child would be buried. 
In fact, she did not even know the name of the 
foundling asylum to where it bad been taken. 
They would have to wait until the doctor re- 
turned from his trip to obtain this information, 
and that would be fully two months hence, 

While Miss Walsh and the haplees young 
mother were discussing the flowers 
plant over baby’s grave, the nurses, with bated 
breath, were standing around the little cot. 
Another physician eat by the cot, holding the 
waxen wrist, 

" Quick, hand me the cordial !” he‘cried. ‘“ I 
may be able to save this little life.” 

A small vial was hurriedly handed to him. 
He poured a few drops between the white lips, 
~ sat down again, patiently awaiting the re- 
sult, 

**Tf the infant lives five minutes, ft will be 
able to pull through,” he observed, quietly. 

They watched the great clock on the opposite 
wall, whose pendulom swung noiselessly to and 
fro. One minute, two; there was nochange. A 
third, the doctor bent his ear to lsten for the 
feeble breathing, holding a mirror close to the 
child’s lips. There was a moisture upon it as 
he drew it away. Another moment, the crucial 
moment, was reached. 

"See, it Is dying?’’ whispered one of the 
nurset, touching the doctor’s arm, 

Ahalf minute more, and then another half 
minute passed by, 

“The baby will live!” exclaimed the doctor, 
rising to his feet. “Yes, the baby will live,” 
repeated the doctor. “It has had a hard time 
of it, I see, but it has conquered death. 

‘* Tt is so strange,” he mused, “ whom nobody 
wauts orseems to care for clings to life most 
tenaciously, as though ft were worth having. 

‘'A few hours since I was at the home of one 
of the wealthiest families in the city. That 
young mother’s babe died, though I did every- 
thing in human power to save it. The father 
caught me by the arm when I was first called 
there, and said : 

*‘ Doctor, save that little child upstairs, and 
ib will be the makivg of your fortune, You 
shall name your own price. Stay here, by night 
and by day, until it is out of danger, and any- 
thing you may ask for sball be yours.’ 
gilded” ae through pan yee hall and 

ed dra -rooms and spacious reception- 
rooms to the chamber above, where mother and 
child lay, It was a plump little mite, with 
everything to live for. I thought my task would 
nl, Loa but a as ee 
saying : an proposes, but Heaven disposes, 

“ Well, it was so in that case. It had only the 
measles—a disease which every little one has at 
some time during its infancy. No wonder I felt 
no alarm, 
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f gas 
from aspartic acid, found also in the root of the 
Devaltar polecaonn iogvediens called fame, which 

iar poisonous ivgredi whic 
sgn in all fungi, and is the conah of the 
cucumter beiog offensive to some stomachs. 


Ir is next to im e to cite an inetance in 
which a dog identifies an object by its hue, and 
there is little positive evidence that the larger 
quadrupeds have much sense of colour, Domes- 
tic cattle are so far effected by violent contrast 
of white and dark that the presence of a black, 
white, or very clearly spotted animal in the herd 
sometimes results in calves being thrown of the 
same colour or markings. But though red is said 
to icritate a bul), and to excite hunters by asso- 
ciation of ideas, the latter statement resta partly 
on surmise, The writer has seen a zetter refuse 
to retrieve a black rabbit because it apparently 
thought its master had shot a black cat, But» 
house living dog shows no preference for a red 
carpet\or rug over a blue or variegated one, and 
exp no surprise or curiosity whether its 
masater a red uniform or a black evening 
suib. None of hon a wild - tame, 
show any i ght hues ; and among 
all the An amen used from time immemorial 
by hunters, the use of colour as a lure for quad- 
rupeds is notably absent, 


Ar the foot of Cow Mountain, in Colorado, the 
most remarkable caverns have been found. 
There is a series of chambers of various sizes, 
the roofs hung with enormous icicles, The water 
from which these were frozen must have been 
very pure, as in some of the cases the reflection 
and refraction of light fs truly wonderful, the 
glitter suggesting the finest diamonds, Tuc 
chambers are by narrow alleywaye, 
and at a point distant from the entrance there {: 
& passage extremely narrow and inclined. This 
leads to a cavern some three hundred feet iu 
extent, containing enormous quantities of ice, 
which has frozen in all sorts of quaint and gro- 
terque figures. In the middle of this cavera 
there ie a lake sixty-five feet long. It is quite 
deep, the water is as clear as and cold 
almost beyond belief. “ The lake appears to have 
no outlet, but there must be one, as the water 
never rises above a certain level. An effort is to 
be made to make a show place of this cavern and 
turn the vicinity to account gs a pleasure resort. 
Certainly as a natural curiosity ‘the place fs well 
worth a visit. 
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"] cet tired of writing jokes a after day,” 
said the amateur hu mind,” 
replied his friend, apenas tel “Tink how 
tired the people are who read 


Bossy: “I eay, Mies Silverspoons, my sister 
Maud’s going to marry your brother D: Bat 
don’t say anything about it, because he doesn’t 
know {6 himself yet,” 


“T wear thatthe crowd hooted you when you 
appeared at the Pedlington Theatre Royal.” 
“Falee, me boy, false!” replied the eminent 
tragedian—" all false! There was no crowd,” 


" How fs your club for the interchange and 
development of ideas getting along?’’ ‘'* Well, 
so far, it has developed the idea in each member 
that he is the only man who has any ideas.” 


Nizcs; “ Aunt, this fs our new minister, who 
has called to see you.” The Old Lady : “ Indeed, 
I’m glad to see you, sir. And I idee you will 
call aa often as the laat incumbrance did.’ 

BenHaM (during a quarrel): “ Well, if you 
want te know it, I married you for your money.” 

Mrs, Benham: “I wish I could tellas easily what 
I married you for.” 

‘Do hamorists often make jokes at their own 
expense?” Celebrated Humorist: “The first 
swo or three thousand are their own expense. 
After that they get paid for them or give it up.” 

Kenya: “I understand you’ve bought s dog 
to keep burglars away?” Henna; “ 
Kenna: “You are not troubled any more oh 
nights, then, I suppose?” Henna: “ Only. by 
the dog.” 

Mrs, Wairrsy: “ Mrs, Saippey is almost 
frantic about her little boy having measles,’’ 
Mra. Nippey: ‘‘Ie he dangerous?” Mrs, 
Whippey: “No; but four of her neighbours 
have new bonnets, and she can’t go to church,”’ 

Motuer: * Where have you been, Lizzie?” 
Daughter: “ Only out for a walk in the park.” 
“Who with?” “Noone.” “Then explain how 
you came home with a walking-stick instead of 
an umbrelle.” 

“T peLizgvg you’d stand before a mirror all 
day” said Mr. Closely, ne gg TS ‘* doing nothing 
but change your dresses,” “Perhaps I would,” 
replied Mre. Closely, dreamily, “if I had the 
dresser,” 

“Your little Jim seems to be popular with 
the other boyr.” "Popular? The other day he 
asked if he could give each of his boy friends an 
apple, and when I came downstairs the entire 
barrelful was gone.” 

Mistress (who had given her maid a ticket 
for the theatre) : “ Well, how did you like the 
performance, Maria?’’ Marla: “Oh, it was 
eplendid, ma’am! Youshould have heard a ser- 
vant cheek her missus! ” 

“ Way,” asked the Bold Spirit, " do you wear 
that?” “Io's whateverybody wears,” answered 

the Womar. “Bat why dou’t you wear this?” 
the Bold Spirit persisted. ‘Oh, because every- 
bedy is wearing i»,”’ objected the Woman. 

Scene: Hairdresser’s shop in Bond Street. 
Young Lady (bluehing): ‘I would like to lock 
ateome false hair, please.” Shopman (experl- 
enced): ‘Certainly, miss. What colour does 
your friend want!” 

Forp Morusr: ‘ Yis, mies, we are all pretty 
well, thank you, miss, except poor Jimmy here, 
and oh, he’s got such a bad cough, {t sounde 
just like hempty barrel. (To Jimmy.) Jimmy, 
cough for the lady.” 

‘Have there been any symptoms of Insanity 
in your family?" seked the medical examiner of 
ihe applicant for insurance, ‘Yes, sie—or—that 
iz, my sister once refused to marry a man worth 
half a million.” 

Lite Juvxins (who has given cabman a florin 
and requested s shilling change): " Here, cab- 
man, you've given me the change all in coppers.” 
Cabman {affably) : “ Yes, sir ; bein’ as you’re so 
ard up, [ thought it only kind to give you some- 
thing to rattle in your pockets.” 





“Yas,” said the Rev, Dr. Goodman, “I always 
endeavour to write my sermons so that they can 
be understood and appreciated by the dullest 
intellect. Before delivering in public I invariably 
recite them to myself,” 

“ Arg you the head-waiter!” asked a hotel 
patron of a pompous individual who was posing 
near the dining-room door, “ Well, sir, I serve 
in that capacity, but my cfliclal title, if you please 
is dining-room superintendent.” 

Davanter (winter of 1898): * Ob, mother! 
there’s a lot of snow and ice ontdoors.” 
Mother: “Ie there? Run right out after | 
breakfast and bring in a lot and pack it away. 
Like as not, {t’ll be hot enough for ice-cream to- 
morrow.” 

LanpiaDy : “The rent of this room is two | 
guineas a week, Will thatesultyou!” Student: 
** Perfectly.’ Landlady: '‘ Then you can’t have 
it. A man who meekly accepts auch an exorbi- 
oe price obviously does not intend to pay his 





“ War do you think that Thompeon’ 8 wife {s | 
the master of their household?” ‘' Becanse ehe | 
always says ‘ Yes dear,’ 10 Cae when he sug- 
gests anything before others, You can tell by 
his smile of triumph at such times that he isn’t 
used to it.” ° 

BrnevoLent OLD GenTLEMaN (pointing a moral 
to village schoolchildren): ‘“ Now, why dol take 
all the trouble to leave my home, and come over 
here and Fo edb to you thus? Can any boy tell 
met” Bright Child (innocently) : ‘* Please, sur, 
praps yeow loikes to ’ear yourself taak, sur ! ” 

OLD GEnTLEMAN (at his daughter’s wedding) : 
“ My dear, I don’t see how I am to get along 
without you.” Bride: '‘ Never mind, Pa. Since 
the ceremony was performed my husband has 
confessed that he hasn’p enough saved to go 
housekeeping ; ; so you may not lose me after | 
all.’ ! 

Supursan Anistocracy: "I suppose you know 
Jinks, who lives out in your suburb,?” said the 
new acquaintance, pleasantly, in an effort to be 
agreeable. ‘‘I know of him,” returned the 
suburbanite, coldly, ‘* but the fact is, we don’t | 
move in the same set.” ‘ No}” “ Ob ! dear, 
no! I go home two trains ahead of him at night | 
and come down one train later in the morning,” 

A REPORTER on the steff of an Antwerp daily 
paper was once sent by his editor to Brussels to 
take down a report of the King’s speech. In 
order to add interest to the event the reporter 
was given two carrier pigeons, trained to fly 
between the two cities, by which he should send 
back his message. When ihe reporter reached 
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the capital he went into a restaurant, and, hand- 

ing the pigeons to a walter to mind, ordered his 
dinner, He was kept waiting a lovg time ; but 
finally a delicious stew was served, which he 
much evj»yed, When he had finished he called 
for his bill, settled it, and then asked for hie 
pigeons. “ Pigeons!” cried the waiter, in great 
astonishment, “Why, sir, you have just eaten 
them !’ 
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SOCIETY. 


Sinead 


Pauxcess Henry Or Prussra and her children, 
who have been staying for some time at Berlin 
with the Empress Frederick, are to arrive at 
Windsor Castle about the middle of May on a 
visit to the Queen, and will accompany her 
Majesty on her spring visit to Balmoral, 


Tue Queen’s servants, horses, carriages, and 
heavy luggage will be despatched from Windsor 
Castie to Cimlez about March Srd, being con- 
veyed by special train from Windsor to Folke- 
atone Harbour, and from Boulogue to Nice, The 
half dozen articles of her own furniture which 
the Queen requires are already at Cinifez, having 
been left there last year, as it was then though) 
probable that her Majesty might return this 
year, 


Te Princess of Wales and ber daughter are to 
leave London during the first week in March for 
Copenhagen, where they will stay until about 
April 25th, when they are toreturn to Marlborough 
House for the season. H.R.H. and Princeas 
Victoria will travel by the Calais, Brussels, and 
Hamburg route, The Princess of Wales will be 
the guest of the King and Queen of Denmark at 
the Amalienborg Pulace during her visit to 
Copenhagen, and Princess Victoria will stay with 
Peincess Charles of Denmark. 


THe wedding present of the Danish nobility to 
Prince Christian of Denmark (eldest son of the 
Crown Prince) fe to be a chateau and forest in 
Jutland, and a very large sum has been collected 
to purchase the property by a distin and 
fofuential committee, Count Frijs-Frijsenborg, 
to whom the Prince and Princess of Wales 
paid a visit last Saptember, has headed the 
list of subscriptions with a contribution of 
100,000 kr, Priace Obristian will leave Copen- 
hagen shortly to spend a few weeks at 
Cannes, where his fiancée Is now etaying with 
her mother, the Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin. 


Tar customary annual routine of the Prince 
and Prineess of Wales is likely to be considerably 
disturbed during the present year owing to 
their numerous Continental engagements. On 
April 8th the King of Denmark will celebrate 
his sightieth birthday, and there ie to be a great 
family gathering at Copenhagen, both for this 
anniversary and for the marriage of Prince 
Christian, eldesb son of the Crown Prince, and 
the Duchess Alexandrina of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, which will take place a few days later. 
At the end of August the Prince and Princess of 
Wales are to go to the Hague to represent the 
Queen at the Coronation of the Queen of the 
Netherlands, which ceremony will take place at 
Amsterdam, and there is to be a special mission 
besides on the occasion, Ad the end of 
November the Prince and Princess will go to 
Vienna to represent the Queen at the celebra- 
tion of the Jabilee of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, which is to be held on December 2ad, 
and the festivities will extend over a week. 
Auvother Royal wedding which the Prince and 
Princess of Wales will very likely attend is that 
of Princess Féodore of S.ixa-Moiningen (the 
eldest granddaughter of the Empress Frederick) 
and Prince Henry XXX. of Reuss, which is to 
take place shortly after Easter either at Pots- 
dam or sb Cronberg. 


Tae view over the Tbames valley from the 
house and gardens of Pembroke Lodge is very 
lovely, and the future occupier, who will probably 
prove to be Princess Louisa, Marchioness of 
Lorne, is to be envied. There is a curious but 
unauthenticated tradition about a mound in ths 
grounds of Pembroke Lodge, which indicates it 
a3 the spot where Henry VIII. stood while walt- 
ing to hear the signal guu fired at the Tower of 
London which was to announce to him the 
execation of his unhappy Qaeen, Anue Boleyn. 
The house, which was formerly called Hill Lodge, 
got its present name from its occupation by the 
Countess of Pembroke, who died in 1831 at the 
ge of ninety-four. 








STATISTICS: 


In 1774 Philadelphia was the largeat town in 
the American colonies. 

Bartise millionaires die at the average rate of 
three in a year. 

Tur Japanese language contains 47 characters, 
the Chinese alphabet 214, 

Laxcasutne has 1,700 firms engaged in the 
cotton business, with 72,000,000 spindles. 

A man’s full mental power {fs not reached 
before the age of 25, and the development of 
talent fs most marked between the ages of 30 
and 45 years. 

Tax telephone has not made much progress In 
Rusela, Last year there were only 8 331 sub- 
ecribers to the States lines, and 10,164 sub- 
ecribers to private lines, 





GEMS. 


Any mind that is capable of real sorrow is 
capable of good. 

Maw can better philosophize on the human 
heart, but woman can read {it better. 

Mopssty is bred in self-reverence, Fine 
manners are the mantle of fair minds. None 
are truly great without theee ornaments. 

The merit of originality is not novelty ; It fs 
sincerity. The belleving man is the 
man ; he belfeves for himself, not for another, 

ALL one’s life is music if one touches the notes 
rightly and in time. But there must be no 
hurry. There’s no music in a rest, but there's 
the maklnug of music in it; and people are 
always missing that part of the life-melody and 
scrambling on without counting. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Foamy Apries.—Take five tart apples. Take 
out cores with an apple corer, and fill in butter 
and evgar for cores, Cut the ekin in three or 
four places, and turn back the peelings nicely ; 
they will look like tulip leaves when baked, Pat 
a little hot water fp dish, so they will not burn, 
and add more if necessary, Bake in moderate 
oven. 

Crram Warries.—Take one pint of sour 
cream, two eggs, one pint of flour, one table- 
spoonful of cornmeal, one teaspoonful of soda, 
and half a teaspoonful of salt, Beat the eggs 
separately, mix the cream with the beaten yoike, 
stir in the flour, cornmeal, and salt. Add the 
soda dissolved ia a little sweet milk, and last, the 
whites beaten to a stiff froth. 

Vanttta Crazam Canpy.—Take two pounds 
gravulated sugar, two-thirds of a cup of water, 
one-quarter of a cup of vinegar, a piece of butter 
the size of an egg. Boil without stirring twenty 
to thirty minutes till crisp when dropped in cold 
water, Just before g on platter to cool 
add one small teaspoonful of soda or cream tartar, 
After pouring upon the platters to cool pour two 
teaspoonfuls of vanilla over the top. Pull. 

Pores or Green Pgas.—Obtain one can of 
American peas. After straining, put them in a 
saucepan, add a half slice of raw ham, an 
onjon (emall), stuck with a few cloves, cover with 
one half gatlon of good beef broth (water may 
te substituted) and let boil for an hour, Then 
remove the har and onions and press the soup 
through a fine sieve; put to boll sgain, adding 
one quarter of a pint of hot cream, season with 
salt and pepper. Beat the yolk of an with a 
quarter of a cupful of cream, and etir the mix- 
ture briskly into the soup, pu in also two 


being 
level tablespoonfuls of good butter ; atir again 
until the butter is melted, and thoroughly mixed. 
Sprinkle over the soup a little chopped parsley 
and it will be ready to serve, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Poxtrre at first raeant polished, and was appliod 
to any smooth, shining surface, 

Dante began. bis poem, “ The Divine Comedy,” 
almost thirty years before he Snished it, 


On the first railways, a candle stuck [fn o 
station-house window meant “stop”; {te ab- 
sence was a signal to go on. 

Here is the bon mot of the is 

the mcst careful of B srsoy nl 
ib not changed the sovereign for sixty years. 

Onty seasoned wood should be charred, painted, 
or oiled, Any process which serves to retain the 
sap is destructive to the durability of the wood. 

Tue German Refchatag is sald to be ths 


total expenses for the current year have been 


THE largest mass 
world lies under the Province of Galicla, Hun- 
gary. It is known to be 500 miles long, 20 miles 
broad, and 250ft, in thickness, 

Rats abound on the Seilly Islands, near the 
sea-shore. At low tide crabs into the under- 
ground avenues leading to the rat-holes, and the 
rate guaw off theirJegs to prevent their escape. 

Over 400 dlamonds are known to have been 
recovered from the ruins of Babylon. Many are 
uncut, but most are polished on ome or two 
sides. 


A Curcaco man has invented a machine for 
separating the fron-sand of the sea and Iske 
shores from the ordinary sand at a coat of not 
over 5s,a ton, It is done by electricity, 

Tur latest cure for a rattlesnake bite fs coal- 
oil, The injured part is placed ia a vesvel filled 
with oil, and the poison will come out and rise 
to the surface of the liquid, 

CorcrDENTLY with the details of the famine in 
India, where thousands were starving for lack of 
sustepancs, came the announcement that they 
were burning their corn in Nebraska because it 
was cheaper than fuel. 

Natives of the South Sea Islands use the 
wood of a tree to catch fish, It enly has to be 
put in the water, and soon the fish come to the 
surface in a stupefied condition, and can easily 


be caught with the hand. 
A FIVE PETALLED flower, nearly a in dia- 
meter, is found in the Philippine The 


buds at a distance look like gigantic cabbage 
heads. A single flower has been known to weigh 
more than 22 Ibs. 

A Frencuman {s the inventor of a scheme 
whereby the wool on sheepskins can be converted 
into velvet. The inventor leaves the wool on 
the skin, but has o process of arranging the 


hairs so that they do not mat, 

One of ths latest Inventions fs by 
means of jets of water. The is to 
be in every way superior to hand massage, 
and the effects uponr and tired nerves 


are remarkable. 

Lisenta {fs the only more or less civilised 
country where clocks are almost entirely die- 
pensed with. The sun rises exactly at Gam, 
and sets at 6 p.m. throughout the year, and is 
vertically overbead ab noon, 

THE mare a size of the kangaroo {s from three 
to four feet in height. Specimens from six to 
seven feet are frequently met with on the Aus- 
tralian plains. A kangaroo has been known to 
make a leap of ninety feet. 

Some paper canndn. have recently been com- 
pleted for German Army, which, however, 
are not expected to replace those of metal. 
They are merely intended for use in portions of 
the field where the taking of metal guns is Im- 
practicable, 

A pore one has —— an ong aM 
lamp, whic composed of 3, pieces. 8 
Git. bigh, and measures 3 ft 1Qin, in diameter 
It is fed with lard oil, and the copsum; ‘is 
very small, ite light being eo powerfal that ore 
moy read by it at a distance of 600 fo, 
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KOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


8. K.—The tenant is responsible. 

Eppre.—They are separate institutions. 

Quenwt.—It does not take place until 1900. 

E£ J.—Any book on the game would instruct you. 

Aoas.—The whole plate should be repolished with 
p vper appliances, 

N. §.—Nordica is pronounced with accent on the first 
ay Ustle—Nor-di-ca. 

H. L —You must write to the superintendent of the 
“line” or company you 

Bavoa—The coins have no value other than their 
— so far as.we can ascertain. 

ant Reapen —Only wages may be Claimed in 
nen rot of notion; not board wages. 

PaTer.—The girl can leave school if she is thirteen 
and has passed the fourth standard. 

B. De means literally “a female king,” 
Boau-amrigh ‘the wife wife of the king.” 

Gavex.—We are not aware of any books on the subject, 
and cannot {oformation desired. 

Hoseat.—The a ge stem of musical notatidn 
was invented in eleventh century. 

Carniz —The’one way of mildew from 
ee them dyed Br Bhar ate 

a on what itis made of ; ifof india- 
ed there is nothing you could do for it. 
—Sealskins are origtually of a light drab colour, 
vat viound tn the market are always dyed. 

Betinpa.—If thesalts of yourdruggist, 
we know obmobey thay week’ be deta eee 

8, V.—There is nothing we can suggest. It is always 
a mistake to mix your reine from outside advice, aa 

Fricittesep.—The o' on of the parents must 
precede the marriage ; it is of no force to annul it, 

0. B.—The bive ccat worn by butchers originated 
from its being the colour of the uniform of a guild. 

, Wounixpi~wThe only recommendation we can make 

in cases like yours is that a spec'alist should be seen. 

Vv. Wi—A who wilf breaks a window be 
summoned byh nom Borge 4 His parents Sem no 
responsibility for the damage. 

B. B.~It ts cortaia es snseae starting from this 
country with less — £50 in his pooket can hardly 
hope to reach Klondil 

Hovusawirs,—You can probably what want if 
you apply to s '§ working cabinet- po Shan cs teheertnek 

who supplies the 

EMANCIPATED. —The pom a control «f a father over his 
son ends when the latter becomes of age, which is when 

be has attained his tweuty-first yoar. 


R. P.—A purser k books, redsives and pays out 
mouey, and keeps stock of cargo; he also 
recelves and discharges the passengers, 


Quextst.—The only animal that is really dumb js the 
girsffe, which is unable to express itself by apy sound 


*batever. 
0. R-Thepaspom of “pairing” members of oqeratte 
parties in the of Commons originated in -the 
tume of Cromwell. 
A Wannier.—Almost all such old 
print. They may sometimes be found in 
or the words may be preserved in scrap books. 


—The best quality of m rup comes from 
ws noth ida cf te tea, bu ay bo ie bed oo large 


are out of 
collections, 


as when the treo is on the south side, 


OLD Suz;cmber —We could not bony it would have to 
bo submitted to an expert. And you would have to 
coer otf wha tl how Jou red 


the fine sheen jinen lawns 
the laces made of the 


Ca eels pam seas te right in grateful 
accept mig fo pt hap an immediate note note % 
ite acce and your crore Fe in receiving it. 
Prass,—Why should you want to bieach your hair? 
Don't. Weare sure would regret it. As a rule it 
iatly & Cortada of women who bleach their 


GanstaeSages ht laste fer Pak gor years, or for 
soven years one tee death of the author; it would 
om “elo be Breach of of suet oe to publish’ the work 


A. si —The post-office heaps uth would undoubtedly 
protest if any effort were to revive « practice 
that must necessarily da ae to the labour of the 
cmployees of the post-oftices all over the country. 

VanDa.—The rivers cf Russia grow shallower 
atter year, and the V once an pete pe Bineckiey 

{ the Dnieper, and ay miles in length, has completely 
and permanently dried up. 


M.—It Is necessary t they should be well 


washed Bee then peeled ‘and fat slices and laid on 
» sieve or open framework, so that all sides are expoeed 
a3 mugh as to the dry air. Move. them 


Sout constantly, v#0 that they ent dey equally all over} 





with Seen Bt ge - ain nee povash. 
we und in permanganate 

Paes ounce will make a bucket fal of disinfoctant. It is 

ee and can be kept fo this state until ready for 


poe yon fatl to take advantage of your 

op you do not deserve much sympathy. A 

man nearly thirty years of age who lacks the courage to 

ask the woman he loves to marry him is in a most 

S lorable state. Go ahead and make sure of your 
while there is a clear field. 


peace would not advise you to visit the young 

man at his home, especially when there are so many 

young men there, unless you are well acquainted with 

his mother and she knows and approves of = relation- 

ship. Do not go cut to mect him, either. Clandestine 
meetings sre not advisable, 


Berry.—Shell half a pound of Engitsh walnuts, throw 
them iato boiling water to remove the skins, and then 
place them in enough stock to cover them. Add a slice 
of onion and « bay leef, and cook for twenty minutes. 
Mix the nuts with 176 chopped apples, add enough 
mayonnalse to cover, and serve on lettuce leaves. 


W. K.—An ink for writing on oH gyn may be mate as 
Three of 


follows : parts sulphate, — e 

ammonium fluoride, and sufficient pro aly act 

decompoee the ammonium fluoride and make the 

tmixture of a semi-fluid consistence. It should be 

a bg leaden dish, and kept in s gutte-perchs or 
0. 


Eanwesr.—To acquire a better knowledge of the 
English language, procure 2 good English grammar, a 
dictionary, a volume of Shakespeare, Scott, Thackeray, 
Ruskin, Emerson, Hawthorne. This will do for a 


Anxious rox Apvice,—It is not at all advisable he 
should think of doing so. Klondyke will last for many 
aie and within sexive mentee aoe ae to 

place will assuredly be opened up by the Canadian 
Soabvedh Gain af tus poled Ge sth puoking wn ss 
r P men ng on at 
present eck per and with the entiafaction 0 f finding 
pleoty of provisions at moderate cost; whilo men 
making the jeurney now require to carry six months’ 
haat on their own shoulders, taking the stuff on 
rom one aan one Capo to wpother over great mountains, 


ALEX. ROSS’ SKIN TIGHTENER OR TONIC. 
The applicat on of this to the face removes wrinkles 
and the crow’s feet marks, giving a fet a appear- 
ance, 8s. 6d., sent secretly packed for 50 stamps.— 
63, Theobald’s Road, Loncon, W.C. Par Machine, for 
outatanding ears, 108. 6d. ; post, lls. 


NOSE MACHINE. 
his is a contrivance by which the short cartilags of 
the nose is pressed into shape by wearing the instru- 
ment an hour daily for a short time. Price 10s. 6d., 
sent free for stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 62, Theobald’ 3 
Road, London, opposite Bedford Row. "Established 
1850, Parcel free from observation. 


‘THE BEST HAIR DYE 
fo the World for Lashes, arenes os Hair on the 
Head, with Moustache and B For Ladies’ Hair 
and for all Colours. Had at $s. 6d., post 3s. 9d., of 
ALEX. ROSS, 62, Theobald's Road, High Holborn, 

on, W.C, 





























starter, Make yourself familiar with these auth 
When you have done so, others will suggest theraaelres. 
But you must study, and hard. 


LIGHT AT EVENTIDE. 


Txu day had been, oh ! so dreary, 
With its tempest—winds and rain ; 

I bad longed fur one ~~, “y ‘sunshine, 
But all day long in vai 

And the mry was cloing rous4 me 
Lonely and cold and gre: 

As [ eat by the window oo 
The death cf the dreary day. 


I opened my meatier 8 Bible, 
Aud on ita Reset read 

What one of aod renee old d prophets 
In time of trou 

The sweet and comi 
That bids us in faith abl 

When the day is dark with tem pest— 
** There ‘ll be light at eventide.” , 


Lo! as I read the chapter, 
Dear to each trusting beart— 
The clouds above the hilltops 
Suddenly broke apart. 
a t with unearthly beanty 
e valley stretched away, 
And God's a was all about me, 
At the close of the dreary day. 


ting promtse, 


J. B.—With a piece of soft rag over your finger 
cleanse first thoroughly with spirits of wine, then make 
&@ paste with whiting end eptrits of wine ; lay that over 
and let it dry ; we it with rag damped in spirits of 

great danger to be avoided is the 
ie dows between the works; this would 


sage Ww. esa oll of cloves two ounces, add half a 
pint pure rectified te of wine, mix by agitation, 
and next day decant the clear liquid, throwing away 
the sediment. One and a half fiuid ounces of the 


mixture is sufficient to add to a syrup compored cf_ 


three-and.a-half pounds of loaf sugar and one quart of 
water made in the usual way. 


Kats.—We think your best course would be to apply 
yourself assiduously to dressmaking. Try and find a 
position in your town. If you cannot get one there, 
you must search eleewhere. Work will not come to 
you. It must be soug a have found it, 
work ane and try to make yourself proficient in your 
work, untiring In nana endeavour to please your 
employer and we think you will get along. 





Tax Lowpow Reaper can be sent to any part of the 
world, post-free Three-halfpence Weekly ; or MQnarterly, iy; 
One Shilling and Eightpence. The early a 
for the Monthly Ps including Christmas Part, is 
Eight Shillings and Bightpence, post-free. 


Ar Back Nompens, Parts and Voivurs ere in 
print, and may be had of any Booksellers. 


” NOTICE.—Part 442, is Now Ready, price Sixpence, 
post free, Bightpence. Also Vol, LX/JX., bound in 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Tas INDEX 10 Vou. LX!X. is now Ready; Price 
One Penny, post-free, Three-halfpeuce. 

Att Lerrers TO BE ADDRESSED TO THE Eprrorn 

Loyponm Reaper, 26, Catherine Street, Strand, 


W\. 


» *»We cannot undertake to return rejected manu- 
scripts 














ort (ough-use 


They ot at once heap a *Congh 
and remove the 


“The Unrivalled 








One Lozenge alone relievos, 
Bold everywhere, Tins 13}, oach. 


Keating's Jozenges 


OTTEY'S STRONG FEMALE PILLS. 


Quickly and certainly remove all obstructions, arisin 
from any cause whatever, where Steel and Pennyroy: 
fails. Invaluable te women. Post-free, under cover, 
for 14 and 83 stamps from.THomas Orrey, Chemist, 
Burten-on-Trent. Please mention Lonpow Reaper. 


4/6 A SPECIAL BARGAIN. 4/6 

















Tailor-Made Costume Skirts. 
*OF0USUTT YA JNoUPNoIy? peuyy 


Made in a very durable Serge, in Black and omy only, 
PRIOR ONLY iS. OSTAGE 6D, BX 

There Skirts are well le, well ent, and c= finished. 
Th de of Test from all parts, In ordering, give 
waist measure and length ~" skirt in front. 

Our Noted es’ ea Costumes are wonierfal 
vaine. PaTTRRNB, with Sketch Book of Castumes, post iree on 
application to 


POLLARDS, Limited (Dept. 93), BRADFORD. 








WiDOW WELCH’S LLSsS. 


Awasted egg of Merit for the care of all obstructions, 

es, anemia, and all female oa They contain 
ets rritant, and have the approval of the Modical Profession. 
Beware of Ley wey: The only ipenuine, are in White Paper 
Wrappers, and have the name of “C, and G. Kearsley.” Boxes, 
is, 1s, 14d. and 2s, 94., of all chornists ; gent peivately on receipt of 
14 or 34 stamye, by o— makers, OC. and G » 17, North 
Street, Westunins' 
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he BARBER ®.-* Cut and comb again; ” “Two heads are better ria 
ake ‘ia 


- BEECHAM'S PILLS” 


EVERYDAY MAXIMS FOR EVERYBODY. 





TOBACCONIST'S.— A ar as good as a feast;” “A bad Bye 
“Take aes 


the best thing out.” 


[he DENTIST'S — It’s a good thing to look down in the ale some- 


The BACHELOR'S. —‘A ) Little widow is a dangerous ting “Cupid ieee. BEECHAM'S PILLS.” 


‘he POLICEMAN’ S.—“Too few cooks so the beat ;” “ Better mons on 


' BEECHAM'S PILLS. 


The LODGING- HOUSE KEEPER'S —: Half a sofa’s better than no 


The sd tibieitins S. — ‘It's hard mee second fiddle “The 7s t notes a 


: BEECHAM'S PILLS’ 


e WIDOw's. —‘* What is home without another;” “Two weds are better 


' BEECHAM PILLS.” 


‘he CHIROPODIST'S.— Cash on the nail;” “Corn ques is a long 


: | BEECHAMS PILLS.’ 
Bie COOKS. rout of hepuding inte eing;" “The nis BRRCHAMTS PILLS" 
_ BEECHAMS PILLS.’ 
- BEECHAMS PILLS.’ 


' BEECHAMS PILLS. 


The 


The 


The 


The 


The 


The 


times.” “Take. .... 


any M rs. ‘id ‘Take 


arm than back.” “Take 


“ive here and let live.” “Take 


1e BOOKSELLER 5" A Bunyan on the shelf’s worth two on the foot.” 


all are bank-notes.” “Take 
than one “Take 
harvest.” ‘ Take. 


mightier than the sword.” “ Take 


MASESES.-* All’s well that ends swell;” “Love me, ed my togs.’ 


rian S. —‘* Where there’s a ‘whe al there’ s a way;” “A continual 
croppering wears away your bones.” “Take ah ie Ye: 
MONEYLENDER’S. —TIt’s never too late to lend;” “ Better a loan 
than bad company in.” “ Take im ses ; 
LAWYER'S,—“ A friend with de ay is the friend we a “ Where 
there’s a will there’s a lot want to read it.” “Take 
FISHERMAN’ S,—-“ Fish are weighed i in their own scales ; “The wwith: 
ost fishing smack is a good kiss.” “Take ... : 
AUCTIONEER'S. — “Bex content with your lot;’ “ Biddy 8 ais sweetest 
name to me.” “Take ..., P 


continual shopping wears away a loan.” “Take ... 


fashionable than carriages.” “Take ... 


The BARRISTER'S. —“TIn the multitude of counsellors hans is many @ 
briefless one.” ‘Take ... ee 

The BUTCHER'S.—“ It's he ard = ms sine both ends meat; Soars ge : 
on a Bonaparte.” “ Take oe ‘ 

The LAND SURVEYORS.— Me eas the waist Ts mane a one in 
law.” . “Wake. 12. 

“he PHILOSOPHER'S.—“ However great a man is, ‘eink ee a nut- 
meg-grater.” “Take... 

The FARMERS. — « Be tter do business with the corn dealer than ‘ corn 
doctor.” “ Take ... ret ae 

The HOSIER'S.—" Ste RS 3 cover a multitude of shine;? “Mind your $e 
as well as your P’s and Q’s.” “Take os 


BEECHAM'S PILLS” 
~ BEECHAM'S PILLS” 


° BEECHAM'S PILLS’ 
BEECHAM’ PILLS.’ 


BEECHAM’ PILLS” 
> BEECHAMS PILLS.’ 


- BEECHAMS PILLS.’ 


ec HOUSEWIFE’ Py A boil im the kettles BO two on the neck ;” “A 


- BEECHAMS PILLS.’ 


e PHOTOGRAPHER’ s.— * Pay and look spelen PES are more 


BEECHAM'S PILLS.” 
BEECHAM'S PILLS.” 


_ BEECHAMS PILLS” 


" BEECHAMS PILLS.’ 
” BEECHAMS PILLS. 
* BEECHAM'S PILLS’ 
BEECHAM'S PILLS.’ 


nn RE ted es ae eae NUMBER ONE BY BPRCHAM'S PILLS’ 
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